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THE CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


gp death of the King of Denmark has made a great and 
sudden difference in the position of Europe. Previously, 
there were many questions which, in a remote and general 
way, required a settlement, and the old outstanding dispute 
about Schleswig and Holstein was one of them. But Europe 
might have slept on for another decade if it had nothing more 
alarming to rouse it than the chance of a Federal Execution. 
It was very unlikely that the Execution would ever take 
place; it was very uncertain whether, if it took place, it 
would do any one any harm; and no one was called on 
directly and immediately to interfere with it. The most that 
could be said was that it might some day, by some odd chance, 
lead to a general war. But the death of the King of Drnmark 
has changed the whole face of things. The feeling which is 
ened in Germany in favour of an armed intervention 
leswig-Holstein is of a totally different kind, and 
rests on a totally different foundation from the halting, pedantic, 
inactive bustling of the Federal Diet. It has long been known 
that the German inhabitants of the Duchies deprecated the 
exertions that were being made in their favour, and that the heads 
of the National party in Germany kept aloof from the fussy 
inanities of the Federal diplomatists. Those who were chiefly 
concerned in the matter, and those who led the opinion of 
Germany, always contended that the right time for active 
demonstrations’ could never come while the Krne lived. His 
title was indisputable, and any quarrel with him could only 
be a quarrel about constitutional details, which would never 
to popular sympathies, or present to Europe a clear 

| iene dispute. But when the Kine died, the position of 
and of the Duchies would be very different. It 

would then be open to them to say that the power of the 
Sovereign of Denmark over the Duchies was altogether at an 
end. Denmark passed by one line of succession, and the 
Duchies by another; and as the personal union would 
be thus dissolved, the political union would necessarily pass 
away also forever. It is true that the Duchies are given 
to the present King of Denmark by the London Protocol 
of 1852. But the Germans, and the German inhabitants 
of the Duchies, consider this Convention as wholly nuga- 
tory. It was made without the sanction of the Diets of the 
Duchies; without the assent of the more distant members 
of the royal family, who, by the local law, ought to have 
assented; it never was accepted by the German Diet, and 
although it was signed by Austria and Prussia, yet it is 
said that it was only signed conditionally, and that the con- 
ditions on which it was signed have not been fulfilled. By 
this Convention the Duke of AvcusTEnsurG, no doubt, resigned 
his rights of succession. But the Germans contend that, 
in the first place, his renunciation was extorted by fear, and, 
in.ghe next place, that it was made on the concurrent con- 
dition of certain promises to the Duchies being fulfilled, 
whieh have been broken; and that therefore, as the Duke 
renounced his rights on the understanding that the people 
over whom he might have reigned should have definite 
advan che is quite at li to secure the advantages 
to them in only way in which experience has shown 
par fc, @btained, and may validly appoint his son 
heir to reigh-over them in his stead. At any rate, what- 
ever may be, thought of the validity of this reasoning, it is 
evident that, a8 a matter of fact, the dispute has now entered on 
quite a new phase. The Holsteiners testify their claim to inde- 
dence by isting in their right to have their Diet at 

iel, although the Danish Government forbids the meeting; 
and the Duke of Saxe-Cosurc-Gorna, the head of the Liberal 
and National party in Germany, has been the first to recognise 
the claim of Prince Frepericx of Avgustensure to the Duchies. 
His example has been followed by many of the minor 
Sovereigns of Germany—more gopecially by the Grand-Duke 


All this is much more than a quarrel of words. In the 
first place, Germany is now really in earnest, and whatever 
steps are taken 1ust be taken soon. The position of Prince 
Freperick and his supporters would rapidly e ludicrous 
unless they followed up their brave words with brave deeds. 
The Holsteiners, too, will themselves to the vengeance 
of the Danish Government, and it is cri: — the National 

in Germany—having a case whi ey think so good, 
ted by as the Dukes of 
and Bapen—would allow the Holsteiners to be crushed without 
an effort to save them. In the next place, the Great Powers 
are now called on to take a on one side or the other. 
Prussia is very unlikely to enforce the London Protocol, and is 
almost certain to go as far as she dare in trying to upset it. 
Austria would forfeit in a moment all the advantage has 
reaped from her advocacy of Federal Reform if she stood 
in the way of Germany in this quarrel; and, 
the most that can be expected is that Prussia 
Austria will remain neutral, owning that Germany is 
right, but avowing that their hands are tied by 
Protocol of 1852. is, however, not impossible that one 
the two, striving to outstrip h: r rival, may pronounce the Pro- 
tocol invalid, and may draw her competitor after her. The 
non-German Powers, and especially England, will then be in 
a great difficulty. They will be bound by a solemn Convention 
to sustain the cause of the t King of Denmark; but it 
is a thing that England should consider herself 
authorized to impose a foreign Prince on a foreign people, 
contrary to the wishes of that people. It is true we do 
this in some of Turkey, but then we have the excuse 
that, if we did not, anarchy would, as it is conceived, be the 

uence; and, still more, that the revolting provinces 
would really fall into the hands of a big Power, and thus 
disturb the political balance of E It is hard to say that 
either of these consequences would follow if the Duchies 
were severed pets oh and, even in Turkey, it is not 
without pain we adopt a policy which keeps the Monte- 
neg?ins and that is distasteful. Itis 
perhaps rather from a well-grounded contempt for their savage 
virtues and vices, than from any larger iderations, that we 
deduce the claim to keep them in subjection to the Porte. But 
it would be a very different thing to establish, and keep up by 
force, a distasteful rule over a community of Germans within 
three days’ voyage from our shores. e have, therefore, a 
difficult duty to di a great perplexity to unravel, and 
the necessity for immediately doing something. It is highly 
improbable that many weeks will elapse before war breaks 
out in Holstein, unless some measures are taken to stop it. But 
this cannot be done unless the Five Great Powers meet to 


receive representatives of the Diet, Sweden may perhaps be 
content to see herself excluded if the Diet is excluded also. 
As the Protocol was signed at Londan, it would be natural 
that the Conference of the Great Powers should be again 
at London; and it is by no means impossible that a 
ference of the Great Powers at London may 
Ewperor’s project of a Congress at Paris. It would suit 
those who object to go to Paris as if it were the centre 
European sovereignty, and who cannot agree with the 
Emperor that the city which causes most disturbance is 


of Bapex, who next to the Duke of is 
eR the most popular and influential of the minor princes, and 
who has even gone the length of allowing his representative 
at Frankfort to act also as the representative of Prince 
| 
take the matter into their serious consideration, and patch : 
up an arrangement if an arrangement is possible. Sweden, 
as a signatary of the London Protocol, might also, perhaps, 
claim to take a part. But the German Diet has also a 
theoretical right to assist at the solution of a question so 
deeply concerning its interests ; and as it is the fashion not to 
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thereby entitled to be the seat of all schemes for peace and quiet. 
The German Sovereigns who are jealous and distrustful of 
France would have nothing to fear from England; and it so 
happens that every one of the Great Powers has at once 
something that specially attracts us and something that 
specially repels us, and so all can count on our being mode- 
rately impartial. It would also afford a tangible and clear 
basis for the Conference if the dispute about the succession to 
the Duchies were the ostensible object of m . But 
the Conferenee would alsa serve to. some degree the pur- 
poses of the proposed Congress. It would not flatter the 
vanity of the French or of their Emprror quite so much 
as if it were held at Paris, and the disciple of adversi 
exhibited to the people that elected him all the Kings an 
Princes of Europe coming to bring him frankincense and 
myrrh. But, as the Ewpgror himself said, the probable issue 
of the Congress, if it could ever have been got together, 
would have been not so much to decide questions as to esta- 
blish ailiances, And it is scarcely possible that the repre- 
sentatives of the Five Powers soak aaieinblo now, and go 
through the protracted discussion to which the settlement of 
the dispute about the Duchies must lead, without the founda- 
tion being laid for new alliances, and for some adjustment 
being attempted of questions only remotely connected with 
Germany and the Duchies. At first, Perhaps the German 
Powers would be opposed to the other three greater Powers; 
but their object would be not to be overwhelmed, and 
they might, t to make terms with one of 
their adversaries, ight possibly find it prudent 
to strike up 4 final iendahip with” their great co- 
pan in the spoliation of Poland, and to abandon the 

oles to their fate in return for support to Germany or 
Holstein, in, the opportunity might be rue f by 
England and France to bring their influence to bear on 
Austria, and an alliance might be formed by which Italy 
would profit. As the Latin nations have already caught 
eagerly at the proposition of the Sovereign who affects to be 
their chief, and as even the Pore himself is said to be willing 
to send a representative to a Congress where the withdraw. 
of the French army from Roms must be discussed, if any- 
thing is discussed that is worth hearing, the Emprror, by 
his proposal, has at least assured himself and satisfied the 
world as to the command he has over the feelings and destinies 
of the dwellers in the two Peninsulas. A Conference at 
London might enable him to ascertain also who are the 
allies on whom he can most rely, and what they will pay for 
his alliance. If he is as prudent and sensible as he persuades 
the world he is, he will be satisfied with this. The jealousies 
and fears of the Five Powers may prevent the assembling of 
such a Conference; but if it were held, the Empzror could 
scarcely fail to derive from it some of the advantages which, in 
his runes moment of hesitation, he fancied a Congress might 
give him, 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


ge official statement of the condition of the Empire 
which has been presented to the Legislative Body and 
published in the Moniteur is a creditable and satisfactory 
document. The ordi Frenchman who feels little excep- 
tional solicitude for political liberty will admit that no branch 
of economical or administrative organization has escaped 
the attention of the Government. The official explanations 
and apologies which 7elate to Poland, to Mexico, and to Italy, 
are followed or preceded by suggestions that the wet lands in 
France want draining, and that the arid plains of the South 
are about to be irri The statement includes a detailed 
account of the negotiations between the Government and the 
Railway Companies, and it also contains the return of votes 
at the late general election. On the whole, it is compiled 
with the clearness and simplicity which is proper in matters 
of business, and almost the only appeal to popular prejudice 
consists in the complacent or congratulatory phrases which 
record a temporary diminution in the imports from England. 
The paper corresponds closely in character to an American 
Presipent’s Message, combined with the of the 


several ents. Statistical students in land have 
some additional trouble in i lue-books 
and Ministerial for the information which they 


but the Reports of the Board of Trade and of 
the Reeisrrar-GENERAL occupy a considerable portion of the 
ground which is covered by the more comprehensive French 
publication. Although the Imperial Government exercises 
many functions which in England would be regarded as 
violations of private or local independence, its ad- 


‘ministrative pelle © becoming in some respects more liberal or 


more passive. e official reporters announce with satisfac- 
tion that various improvements in highways have been paid 


for out of parochial funds ; and if herring-nets have been pro 


vided for some fishermen at the expense of the State, oyster- 
beds have been conceded to certain joint-stock companies. The 
minute subdivision of landed property perhaps justifies a 
tutelage which indicates the helplessness of peasant free- 
holders. The Government has provided itous plans for 
drainage, and it has even supplied various departments with 
tile-drain machines; yet the applications for loans which are 
granted by the Crédit Foncier for the execution of the works 
have amounted, in the present year, to less than a thousand 
pounds. ‘The entire surface which has been hitherto drained 
in the whole of France is stated as not exceeding 350,000 
acres. 

The elaborate report on the railway system which is 
included in the general statement will be interesting to capi- 
talists and to projectors. The entire length of railways in 
France is about 13,000 miles, and the lines have been con- 
structed at an av cost of 26,0001. per mile, Of the 
whole expenditure, which is about 350,000,000/., the Govern- 
ment has contributed about. an eighth. It has now divested 
itself of all separate property in railways, with the insignifi- 
cant exception of a small line of seven miles, which has not 
yet been conceded to any Company. In the words of the 
Statement, ‘It was the duty of the Government, which was 
“ legally authorized to construct most of the railways at 
“expense of the public revenue, to escape as soon as possib 
“from a position which was onerous to the Treasury, and 
“which wag necessarily temporary.” Even at the begin- 
ning of 1863, it seemed likely that many lines which had 
been authorized would not be constructed on account of want 
of funds, The great Companies were willing to relieve the 
State of its engagements, but they required, as a consideration, 
that certain guarantees which they had obtained in 1859 
should be revised and augmented. The guarantees had 
been founded on statements furnished by the Companies 
themselves, and it is consolatory to Englishmen to 
learn that, in almost every case, the estimates were found 
utterly insufficient. The Western Railway especially satisfied 
the Government that it would be utterly ruined if it were held 
to its contract of four years ago. The Lyons and Mediterra- 
nean and the Orleans Companies were exceptionally satisfied 
with their estimates; but the Orleans Company was wasting 
to expend money on branches, and the Lyons Company insi 


on the concession of a disputed line from Cette to Marseilles. - 


The Government, having no disposable capital, and more than 
two hundred miles of railway which it was bound to make, 
complied with the demands of the Companies by increasing its 
guarantees, and by adjudging the Cette line to the Lyons and 
Mediterranean Company. Stipulations were inserted in the 
tariffs for the protection of passengers and freighters, and it is 
especially stated that coal is to be carried at a rate which varies, 
according to distance, from 3d, to 14d. per ton per mile. Itis 
at present carried at a lower rate on the English Northern lines. 
On the whole, French experience seems to confirm the English 
belief that commercial undertakings are most advantageously 
conducted by adventurers who look to profit alone. There is 
no abstract injustice in speculating, for the public benefit, 
with capital raised by taxation, and almost every Government 
has established, in the case of the Post Office, an exception to 
the general rule Po non-intervention ; but capitalists are the 
best judges of profits to be expected from an enterprise, 
and the railways which pay best are necessarily those which 
were most urgently required. 

The detailed intervention of the French Government in the 
ordinary business of life is strictly conformable to the tradi- 
tions and opinions of the eountry.. To English habits of 
thought, an earthly Providence, constantly occupied in the 
partial correction of the inequalities of fortune represents the 
most irritating of assumptions as well as the most intolerable 
of usurpations. The protective legislation, of former times, 
though it might be unjust and mischievous, was uniform, 
and, as long as it lasted, unalterable at the discretion 
of any executive functionary. Those who were in- 
terested in manufactures or in i contrived to 

their countrymen that the favouritism which suited 
their own was also consistent with a sound public 
policy. Bounties distributed at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment for the relief of un 
always excited suspicion iscontent. e pe 
prt and concessions which are disponsed by the Preach 
Government are more innocuous than the Corn-laws, and 
perhaps they are mainly objectionable because they recognise 
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a false prineiple which is often pushed to absurd conse- 

ences by theorists who pride themselves on logical con- 
sistency. The Socialists of different French schools agree in 
the common desire to establish a beneficial despotism for the 
rectification of supposed social anomalies. . Louis Branc, 
like Mr, Ruskuy, would extend and multiply the functions of 
the Government, although he would found it on some different 
organization of datrmoal suffrage. I+ is not difficult to show 
that all classes are equally entitled to profit by the liberality or 
by the supervision of the State. Ff social life is properly 
py Teas Bh all the weights should be arranged with exhaustive 
accuracy. To relieve this rider or that of a few ounces is a 
capricious and insufficient disturbance of the order of nature. 
The English doctrine, that the race ought fo be to the swift 
and the battle to the strong, is the only alternative of universal 
meddling. The Emperor of the Frencu has, in early life, 
sometimes dipped into socialistic fancies, and in the beginning 
of his reign he countenanced the former followers of St. Smmon 
in their scheme of absorbing all financial and commercial 
enterprise into the Crédit Mobilier, Of late years he has, 
however, steadily relaxed the fetters of industry, and he must 
be well aware that free trade is essentially antagonistic to the 


‘paternal theory of Government. Reactionary bigots and com- 


munistic dreamers perhaps equally disapprove the recent 
legislation which allows the number of bakers to adapt itself 
without restriction to the wants of consumers. A Com- 
mission has been appointed to examine the more daring 
innovation of allowing the price of bread, as of other 
commodities, to find its natural level. In time, perhaps, 
the Continent may discover that kings are properly supreme 
constables, and that they ought to leave their subjects alone 
as long as they abstain from breaking the peace; but France 
is at present contented to be governed like a lyceum, and it 
has reason to be proud of an efficient and intelligent school- 
master. The elaborate statement of the Government is in 
itself an acknowledgment of responsibility, as well as a con- 
venient aid to future historians. 

It was impossible that the portion of the document which 
is devoted to foreign affairs should furnish any new infor- 
mation. The blame of the Polish failure is not unnaturally 
thrown on England and Austria, and the objections to the 
Mexican crusade are anticipated by the bold assertion that 
the expedition was undertaken for interests exclusively 
French. The Latin race and the interests of Catholicism 
are apparently no longer thought to furnish a satisfactory ex- 
planation of an nsive enterprise. The conquest of a 
portion of Cochin China, as it is likely to be more popular, is 
attributed to a desire for the civilization of Asia; but the twist- 
ings of Japanese mtr are noticed in a tone of sarcasm 
which produces an odd effect in a dry official report, The 
document, as a whole, leaves an impression that France is 
prosperous at home and powerful abroad, although there is 
nie hoi great improvement in the political institutions of the 


THE CASE OF THE ALEXANDRA. 
Federal Government certainly cannot that 
we are now treating too lightly the question whether we 
ought to detain vessels intended for the service of the Con- 
federates. We are bering * ascertain our duty and our 
powers by one of those elaborate investigations which give 
imposing air of dignity to our administration of justice, 


an 
although their length, the technicalities on which their issue 


frequently turns, and the tedium of hearing the same argu- 
ments repeated hour after hour by an array of counsel, are apt 
to perplex and repel the mind, There is a general feeling of 
satisfaction in England at the exhaustive nature of the present 
inquiry. We wish that justice should be done in the 

ticular case before the Court, and also that we should be 
helped to see what are the principles really at stake, and what 
decision it most concerns England to uphold. The history of the 
original Act on which the power of detaining suspected vessels 
is based in America, and that of the judgments of American 
Co and of the course taken by the Government of the 
United States whenever occasion arose, sufficiently prove that 
the United States have been sincerely anxious to do their duty 
as neutrals, and have taken means to ensure that nothing 
like a hostile armament shall ieave their shore in time 
of rer, We ought to do our duty as neutrals equally 
well, and we ought to allow that those who have played 
their part fairly have a claim to be heard favourably ao 
they ask us to be firm and equitable on the side of law. Nor 
is it any longer doubted in England that, were the liberty 
acco to neutrals of sending out ships of war to aid 


belligerents, England, as the country with the greatest com- 


mercial navy, would lose most. It is equally clear that thefe 
is a substantial difference between furnishing a belligerent 
with ships and furnishing him with guns—a difference rather of 
fact than of principle, But still a difference clear and indis- 
putable. That an armed ship can commence hostilities at 
once, directly it gets into the open sea and falls in with a ship 
of the enemy’s, while the guns must be taken to the coun 
of the enemy to be of any use, is apparently an acciden 
distinction, and is, practically, not always true. But fact and 
common sense tell ts that, in the case of the ship, we do gene- 
rally make the neutral territory a basis for war by ine | it 
to prey on the merchantmen of the belligerent against whom it 
is directed ; while, in the case of the guns, the neutral territory 
is generally nothing more than the seat of trade where the 
s are bought. It is a great mistake to be too subtle and 
Cpeatike in dealing with questions of international law. 
We must look at general results, at the ordinary feelings of 
men, at the natural interpretation to be put on our acts. If 
experience, and an induction from a tolerably large number of — 
instances, prove to us that any particular thing or act tends 
naturally to cause neutral territory to be looked on as the basis 
of belligerent operations, it is wiser and safer to acknow- 
ledge the lesson, and profit by it. What we have to ask 
ourselves, therefore, is, what can belligerents reasonably 
complain of if permitted here? or, in other words, what is 
our general duty about vessels of war intended for a belli- 
gerent? It is a further and a minor question whether 
violations of this duty are prohibited by the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act; and a still smaller question whether, in the 


There are three chief suppositions which we may make as 
to a vessel of war alleged to be designed for the service of a 
belligerent. It may be built and armed in neutral territory, 
receive its cargo of cannon, and a crew enlisted for service. 
No one doubts that a neutral Government which knowingly 
suffers such a vessel to leave its shores violates its neutrality, 
Secondly, a vessel may be built so as to be, or to be readi 
adapted to be, a vessel of war, but may receive none of its 
military equipment in the neutral country, It may have no 
guns and no fighting crew on board, and it may sail, or be 
intended to sail, in such a state as to make it incapable of 
attacking any on¢. But arrangements may have been made, 
or intended to have been made, for supplying arms and mili- 
tary equipment out of the neutral jurisdiction, but before the 
vessel reaches a port of the belligerent for whose service she is 
intended. This is the case of the Alabama, and here opinions 
begin to differ. On the one side, it is said that no breach of 
neutrality is in this case made within the neutral territory. 
All the wrong is done at sea, or in some port where the 
neutral has no jurisdiction, He cannot be expected to 
answer for what goes on after his control has ceased. On 
the other hand, it is said that the true test of the legality 
of the act is to inquire whether the neutral territory 
is made the basis of operations, and that the neutral 
territory may be fairly said to be used as such a basis when 
a ship fit for war leaves the shore, and is accompanied by, 
or is made to meet, another vessel laden with arms for her, 
although the transfer of the arms from one ship to the other may 
be made on the high seas. And if this is the true test, as we 
are inclined to think it is, there appears to be very little dif- 
ference between an armed man-of-war sailing out of Liverpool 
for the Confederate service, and a vessel of war sailing un- 
armed out of Liverpool, and receiving her arms from a ship 
accompanying or méeting her four miles out at sea. The 
neutral ground equally supplies one belligereut with such in- 
struments of wartare as can be used against the other imme- 
diately, The blockade of the shores of the belligerent for 
whom the vessel is intended is equally ineffectual in either 
case to prevent the enemy receiving this accession of strength, 
and in either case the only effectual mode of averting the 
threatened harm would be to station a sufficient force just 
off the neutral port. Lastly, a ship suited for the pur- 
poses of war may be built in a territory, and receive 
no military equipment there, nor be meant to receive 
any, but may be intended to be sent unarmed to the 
territory of the belligerent for whom she is made. She may 
be treated entirely as an article of commerce, for example, and 
may be intended to run the blockade, If a vessel, built bond 
{u for this purpose, leaves the shores of the neutral with the 

wledge and ission of the neutral Government, has 
there been any violation of neutral duties? The current of 
decisions raha A yy seem to show that there has not been 
any violation. a ship is a mere article of contraband, 
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which the other belligerent may seize if he can. But, practi- 
cally, there would always be constant complaints of violations 
of neutrality if the departure of such vessels were permitted 
by the neutral. It would be thought by the belligerent pre- 
judiced by their departure that there was so great a pro- 
bability of the intention to run the blockade having never 
really existed, or of the intention being changed on the pas- 
sage, as to make it very unlikely that the vessels, if once safely 
at sea, would ever be to the dangers of running 
the blockade. It would always be said, and with a 
certain appearance of justice, that the difference between 
the vessels that intended to take arms at sea and those 
that honestly intended to run the blockade was imper- 
ceptible—that the Alexandra, for example, if she was built 
as a mere article of contraband, would be sure to do what the 
Alabama did, and that thus, in this case too, the belligerent 
prejudiced would have no security unless he lay off the 
neutral port and seized all vessels of war designed for the 
service of his enemy. 

The general tendency of these considerations would, there- 
fore, lead us to suppose that, in order to avoid hostilities, the 
best thing for a neutral would be to prohibit altogether the 
building of ships of war within its territories for the service 
of any belligerent. Whether the Foreign Enlistment Act 

so far as this is the main question as to its construction. 
ir Huen Casrns, in his masterly speech for the owners 
of the Alexandra, contended that building men-of-war for 
a belligerent is not at all forbidden by the Act, and 
the Cuier Baron seems to have laid down at the trial 
that this was the true in ion of the statute. It 
is certain that the Act does not directly forbid building, 
and the word “build” appears to have been designedly left 
out, both in the American and the English Acts. According 
to this view, a vessel of war may be built here for a belligerent. 
It may have its framework complete, its engines, its tackle, 
and everything that would be of use to it, if, although built as 
a vessel of war, it were intended to sail without the means of 
actual fighting. It is only when to this framework of a ship 
of war military equipment of any kind or arms are added on 
English territory, that the main offence against which the Act 
‘was directed can be committed. The Act also provides that 
the intention to commit the main offence shall also be an 
offence; but the character of the main offence will determine 
the character of the intention. If the main offence is that of 
anime military equipment or arms in England to a vessel of 
war, then the only intention punishable is the intention to add 
military equipment or arms to a vessel in England. On the 
other hand, it is said that every such change in a vessel as 
turns it from a vessel of commerce into a vessel of war is, 
ipso facto, a military equipment of it. The strengthening of 
its sides, the clothing it with iron, the providing of places for 
guns to work, the devices by which combatants are covered, 
are all so many parts of military equipment. So that the 
mere building of a vessel of war is in itself an equipment of 
it, and brings it within the statute. This appears to us an 
extreme view and a considerable straining of the words of 
the statute. But the Act is one of the most confused, 
muddled, and” incoherent that were ever passed even by an 
English Parliament, and there is no saying what may 
not be made to come out of its provisions if the Judges 
like to torture them enough. And certainly this construc- 
tion of the Act is the — one on which we can rely to keep 
us out of that danger of hostilities against which it was the 
main purpose of the Act to guard. The public is very much 
interested in knowing which of these two interpretations is 
right. Lord Patmerston long ago saw the true issue when he 
said that, if the interpretation for which the representatives and 
friends of the Federals contend was the true one, we should have 
to consider whether there was any practical means of deciding 
what it was that gave its character to a man-of-war, and how 
far a merchant vessel that could, in the case of extreme neces- 
sity, be made use of in war came within the definition. It is 
evident that if the view con to that of Sir Huen Cairns 
is ultimately established, we have to treat every builder 
of a man-of-war as liable to be called on by the Government 
to show that it is not intended for the service of a belligerent 
against an enemy with whom we are at peace. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 
IRINCE CHRISTIAN of 
GucxssurG, father of the Princess of Waters, has fallen 
heir to a troublesome succession. The ancient line of OLDEN- 
BuRG, which reigned by various undisputed titles in the King- 
dom of Denmark in the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, 


and Lauenburg, has died out in the person of the late King, 
Freperick VII. According to the laws of the different States, 
the Duke of Scuteswia-Hotstem-AveusTensurG would have 
inherited the Duchies, whilst the Royal Crown of Denmark 
would have passed to another branch of the same German 
family. The Duke of Avausrensure had, however, supported 
the cause of the Duchies when they revolted against the 
Danish Government in 1848, and the Great Powers thought 
it expedient to secure the unity of the Monarchy, especially as 
the Imperial House of Russia was in the male line of suc- 
cession to Holstein. By a Treaty, signed in 1852, the King 
of Denmark and the Five Great Powers to set aside 
the heir of the Duchies, and to confer the undivided succes- 
sion on Prince Curist1aNn, who had prudently taken the Danish 
side in the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel, and whose wife had 
retensions to the Kingdom, though not to the Duchies. 
e Duke of AuGusTENBURG was induced to withdraw his 
contingent claims, though the effect of his renunciation is 
now disputed, and, as far as Denmark and three of the 
Great Powers were concerned, the question was defini- 
tively settled. Austria and Prussia, however, had made 
their adherence to the Treaty conditional on the as- 


sent of the German Confederation and of the Estates 


of the Duchies. The Diet has steadily refused its ap- 
proval, and the Estates are wholly opposed to the arrange- 
ment. King Carist1an, therefore, claims the Duchies under a 
treaty which is strictly binding only on France, Russia, and 
England; while the Duke of Saxe-Cosurc, who probably 
represents the intentions of Germany, recognises the lineal heir 
as Duke of Scuteswie and Ho.stein, notwithstanding the re- 
nunciation of his father. The Court of Baden, which generally 
acts with Prussia, has already authorized its delegate at 
Frankfort to represent Holstein in the Federal Diet, under a 
commission from the Duke of AuausTENBUrG. A more puzzling 
complication has rarely taxed the sagacity of diplomatists. 
There can be no doubt that the inhabitants of Holstein 
will unanimously support the claim of the German candi- 
date to both Duchies, and the wealthy and educated classes 
in Schleswig will welcome any opportunity of breaking 
off their connexion with Denmark. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the Danes may command a numerical majority 
in Schleswig; and Russia, France, and England will neces- 
sarily insist on the validity of the obligations which they 
have imposed and accepted. Austria and Prussia can scarcely 
rely simply on the refusal of the German Diet to sanction 
the Treaty of 1852, inasmuch as the two chief States of the 
Confederation have it always in their power to control the 
policy of the Diet; but it may be alleged that the conduct of 
Denmark has justified the abstinence of the Diet. The Duke 
of AvuausTensuRG is probably bound by the renunciation of 
his father, as the Kings of Spain have always been held in.- 
competent to ascend the throne of France on account of the 
renunciation which was executed by Puuuir V., and confirmed 
by the Treaty of Utrecht. 


The Holsteiners, on their may find a recent precedent 
for insisting on the rights of their hereditary Sovereign, not- 
withstanding the compacts of powerful Governments. By the 
Treaty of Villafranca, the Dukes of Parma, of Mopena, and of 
Tuscany were, by the consent of France and Austria, to be 
restored to their dominions; yet in the course of two years 
the French Government recognised their territories as a 
portion of the Kingdom of Italy, on the express ground 
of the reluctance of the inhabitants to receive back 
their exiled Princes. The German Diet, which is the 
proper judge of all disputed successions within the limits 
of its jurisdiction, will probably adopt, at least with 

to Holstein, the proposal of the Duke of Saxkr- 
Cosure; and the King of Denmark and his allies will be 
compelled to rely on arguments of European expe- 
diency, and on the personal or family estoppel which may be 
alleged against the Avucusrensure title. It might, on the 
whole, be doubtful whether the annexation of Holstein to 
Denmark would be maintained if the succession to Schleswig 
were not regulated by the same legal considerations, although 
the German Diet has not the same unquestionable right of 
interference. The tedious controversy which involves the na- 


| tionality and the very name of Schleswig, or Slesvig, comes 
| to an issue by the extinction of the OLDENBURG line. The 
| King of Dexmark would perhaps be willing to surrender 


his purely German dominions, if Holstein would acquiesce 
in separation from Schleswig, which itself demands the 

tuity of the ancient union. Although Schleswig was 
included neither in the German Empire nor in the Federa-~ 
tion of 1815, it is idle to dispute the right of Holstein and of 
the German Confederation to protest against the breaeh of 
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numerous engagements in which the Danish Government has 
recognised the rights of Schleswig and the special relations 
between the Duchies. Lord Russett’s despatch of 1862, 
though it may have been objectionable in its form, was in 
substance approved by all the Powers, as well as by the few 
Englishmen who had undergone the wearisome labour of 
studying the dispute. The English Government has formally 
admitted that Denmark has been guilty of numerous violations 
of treaty, to the detriment of Schleswig as well as of Holstein. 
In supporting the title of CurisTian LX., it will be necessary 
to demand ample securities for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of the Duchies. 


As long as Denmark was an absolute monarchy, Holstein 
and Schleswig had little cause to complain that*their Duke was 
also King of a neighbouring and foreign realm. The Danish 
Constitution of 1831, by transferring political power to a 
representative Assembly, first inflicted on the Duchies the 
practical evil of foreign domination. They were still united, 
but they were controlled by an alien Parliament; and at the 
present moment the purely German State of Holstein is 
governed by a Danish Minister, who naturally represents the 
dominant party at Copenhagen. Schleswig, however, having 
a partially Danish population, and possessing no immediate 
claim to the protection of the German Diet, has suffered far 
more severely than Holstein from the supremacy of the 
Danes. The Kingdom contains about a million and three- 
quarters of inhabitants, and the Duchies about a million ; and 
consequently the German portion of Schleswig would be 
oppressed by a foreign majority if the Danish Government, 
notwithstanding its solemn and repeated pledges, were to 
incorporate the Province with the Kingdom. It was only by 
undertaking to maintain the separate rights of Schleswig that 
Denmark procured the evacuation of the Duchy in 1850; 
and Holstein, Prussia, and the German Diet have an un- 
doubted right to insist on the strict performance of the Danish 
engagements. The extinction of the dynasty which governed 
the Duchies as well as the Kingdom by hereditary right 
strengthens the claim of the German and semi-German 
provinces to equitable consideration. Where Freperick VII. 
was accused of tyranny, Curistian IX. might also be de- 
nounced as a usurper. In national questions, legal rights 
must sometimes give way to political expediency, but the 
=" claimants are entitled to the most anxious 


If the Great Powers could agree on the adoption of a 
just and consistent policy, and if they had any .means of 
seeing the stipulations on which they insisted carried 
out in practice, it might still be possible to maintain the 
Treaty of 1852 without furnishing a just cause of com- 
plaint to the Germans, or to the Duchies themselves. If the 
rights of Schleswig and Holstein were once admitted and 
effectively guaranteed by the Danish Government, England, 
France, and Russia might fairly require the German Con- 
federation to overrule the pretensions of the Duke of 
Aveustensurc. The of Europe is more important 
than rigid adherence to pedigrees, and the defeated candidate 
for the Ducal Crown would have to put up with an unavoid- 
able hardship. The German Diet has, indeed, a right to coerce 
the Duke of Hoxsrern by Federal execution, but, when it deals 
with the Duke of Scuteswie, a measure of internal police 
is not the proper method of enforcing a claim on a foreign 
Government. The non-German Powers might demand that 
the whole dispute should be included in the settlement 
of the succession ; but, on the other hand, they must insist 
on the submission of Denmark to equitable concessions, 
and then the great difficulty would arise, how they could be 
sure that these concessions would have any practical validity, 
The gist of the German case is that, although Denmark had 
long ago agreed to respect the rights of the Duchies, it has 


steadily refused to carry out the agreement; and the first 


step of the new King of Denmark has been to sign an Act by 
which Schleswig, in defiance of the Convention of 1852 and 
of the loud remonstrances of Germany, has been placed under 
a@ common Constitution with Denmark. All that can be said 
is that King Curistian, if he were wise, might be brought to 
see that his true-policy is not to alienate the Duchies. He 
is, perhaps, indebted to the sudden death of his predecessor 
for the very existence of a throne which Frepericx VII. 
foolishly threatened to overthrow by the establishment of a 
Republic. As an elected President of Denmark would cer- 
tainly not have been allowed to extend his revolutionary 
authority to Schleswig, the legitimate Kia may prudently 
reflect that his various possessions are not held by a single 
title, nor on the same conditions. He will gain no real advan- 


tage by treating his German subjects in Schleswig with 


injustice ; and, whatever may be the real designs of Prussia or 
of the Confederation, he has it in his power to disarm their 
hostility in some measure by depriving them of their strongest 
grounds of complaint. 


THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


pg news from New Zealand reverses the proverbial 
maxim. It is bad news, because it is no news. The 
only hope that existed for a speedy and merciful suppression 
of the insurrection lay in a succession of prompt and vigorous 
blows, that should convince the wavering tribes of the supe- 
riority of Great Britain before they had committed themselves 
beyond recall. But the resources of the local Government 
do not appear to have been equal to such operations. The 
policy which England pursues towards the barbarous tribes 
with whom she has to deal is, in general, a happy mixture of 
provocation and unreadiness. It does not suit our financial 
necessities to keep up, in the sight of such neighbours, a force 
sufficient to deter them from resistance, and it does not suit 
our national temper to pursue the circumspect conduct which 
corresponds with an unarmed condition. As a natural con- 
sequence, we are continually finding ourselves in the condition 
of having upon our hands a bloody war with some barbarous 
or half-civilized race, and having no adequate forces with 
which to carry it on within less than six months’ call. The 
result is that, while we are collecting our resources, our ene- 
mies are learning to think themselves our superiors, and all 
such wars are, in the end, much more bloody than they need 
be. They are doubly hurtful to us, in permanently ruining 
the race with whom we afterwards mean to trade, and in 
procuring for us in Europe a sangui reputation which 
we hardly deserve. This war in New Zealand seems des- 
tined to prove no exception to the rule. No English Ministry 
can be blamed for having failed to provide against the results 
of a Colonial policy which they did not originate nor sanc- 
tion. But the scantiness of General Cameron’s force, though 
unavoidable, is likely to contribute seriously to the aggravation 
of this calamitous war. Operations are at a standstill for 
want of men. The insurgent natives are quietly fortifyi 
their positions, and many of those who have not yet mov 
appear now to be on the point of joining the rebellion, en- 
couraged by the apparent impotence of our arms. It is said 
that a reverse of any kind on our side will certainly band 
together the whole native population against as, and reduce 
the conflict between the two races to a war of extermination. 
And a reverse is no unlikely contingency in bush warfare, 
where the bravery and discipline of the white man avail little 
against the savage’s local knowledge and supple limbs. The 
Maoris judge of our er by what they see upon the 
They of he wealth and the military 
strength which are in reserve, and which make their hopes of 
saving their nationality in defiance of us an idle dream. And 
if we cannot promptly convince them of our power by a 
decisive military success, the whole race will naturally argue 
that it is just the opportunity for them to rescue their 
country, before they shall have grown weaker and the 
strangers relatively stronger. 

As if to increase to the utmost the discredit and difficulties 
of the war, the colonists are pressing upon the Government— 
and the Government appears to some extent to have consented 
—to borrow a leaf from President Liycoin’s book. The Confis- 
cation Act, it appears, is to be imitated in New Zealand. It 
is openly proposed—and it seems to be assumed that the 
project will be sanctioned—“ to pay the expenses of the war ” 
by confiscating the lands of the tribes who have taken arms 
against the Crown. Of course such a measure would be 
profitable, if it could be carried out without resistance; for 
the lands are rich, and their price would swell the Land-fund. 
Nor can the legitimacy of such a measure be disputed so far 
as precedents are concerned. But a Government ought to be 
very sure of complete vi that ventures on such a 
It is burning the ships—not its own ships, but the ships of 
the enemy. It is forcing him to fight to the bitter end, 
whether he wishes it or not. The Maoris have nothing else 
but their land. With few exceptions, they are not skilled in 
handicrafts, and could not support themselves in any such 
employment against European competition’ Even as la- 
bourers, as hewers of wood or drawers of water, their labour 
is of little value, and the price of it, by itself, would hardly suf- 
fice to meet their most necessary wants. If their land is taken 
from them, they will be reduced to a condition somewhat lower 
and more wretched than that of the Irishry after the great 
Protestant confiscations. To whose sense 
personal dignity is keen, such a degradation wo 
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announces to the natives, as the colonists ~—— 


fate will be the first consequence of peace, they will continue 
to fight after their own iar fashion, murdering, burning, 


ravaging, till the last thicket in which a Maori rifleman can | 


lurk has been cut down. With such a proclamation once 
issued, there can be no-talk of terms; for even if it be recalled, 
the remembrance of it will not be easily effaced from the 
native mind. No choice will be left to the whites, when such 
a has been taken, but to burn the Maori out of the 
No 


the Southern. As the Irishman hated the Saxon, as the Pole 
hates the Russian, as the inhabitant of Mississippi or Ten- 
nessee hates the Yankee, so will the Maoris hate the Govern-' 
ment and the people that have stripped them of that which to 


them is wealth, and honour, and independence. With such 


hatred every future Government, and every individual settle 
ment in the Northern island, will have to contend, until the 
race that cherishes it has ceased to exist. No doubt, if fulh 
exerted, England's power is equal to these things. But wi 
such an exercise of power be very profitable to the Northern 
island? A New Zealand newspaper recently characterized 
Mr. AppERLEY’s against our Colonial Estimates as the 
“yell of a taxpayer.” It isa kind of yell with which the colo- 
nists will be very familiar if this war is to assume the shape of 
a war of extermination. lish taxpayers will not be content 
to pay millions for a | which is not theirs, and which 
has not been brought about by their greed of land, unless 
they are first satisfied that the colonists have paid to the utter- 
most farthing of their capacity. Already the colonial finances 
are beginning to give way, ara schemes for righting 
them are bei id — among others, a loan to be 
secured upon land Which is to be conquered and confis- 
cated from the Maoris. It is difficult to predict what value 
will be attached to so novel a security on the English Stock- 
exchange. Heavy incumbrances of all kinds are usually 
objected to by those who desire to acquire real estate, and 
land incumbered with a Maori title, to be enforced by a bullet 
at the first favourable opportunity, does not seem to be a 
purchase for which the competition is likely to be hot. 


There is another very serious objection to the confiscation 
scheme at the present moment, which will not apply with such 
force later on, if the mass of the tribes that are now wavering 
should be drawn into the struggle. It is simply furnishing 
fuel to the flame by which this war has been originally 
kindled. That the whites have a fixed design, by force or 
craft, to possess themselves of the Maori’s land, is a conviction 
which the colonists have contrived, in one way or another, 
to burn deep into the native mind. Partly it has been 
the mistake of the Government, which, to meet the white 


‘ glamour for land, has employed skilful agents to buy it of the 
~ simpler natives, in vast tracts, at a nominal price. The cele- 
brated d 


tch of Lord Grey, in which the title of the natives 
was plumply denied, contributed to propagate that conviction. 
But the most powerful cause of its prevalence undoubtedly has 
been the foolish ‘and wicked language constantly held by the 
colonists themselves. Both in nm and at public 
meetings they have not scrupled to advocate a forcible transfer 
of the land from its real owners, upon the naked ground that 
in the hands of the savage it yielded less than in the hands 
of the civilized man it was likely todo. The doctrine would 
have applied equally to the park of an English landowner. 
But, whatever its theoretical defects, its practical operation has 
been momentous—especially to those who have maintained it. 
More, 
with ravaged homesteads and murdered settlers which 
mark the present frontier between Maori and English land. 
It has bred an intense irritability upon the subject in the 
native mind; so that, when Governor Browne committed the 
folly of seizing a block of litigated land by force, they at once 
drew the worst inference, and concluded that the doctrines 
so often were now at last to 
be ied into practice. This belief, so excited and sus- 
tained, is the true cause of the war. Unhappily, the Confiscation 
scheme will only seem to the natives to be a justification of 
all their fears. It will confirm them in the belief that the 
appetite for land is the real mainspring of the policy of the 
whites. It will a to them as the revelation of a long- | 
cherished design, disclosed in the anticipation of approaching 
triumph. And it will seem to convey a warning to those who 
have not yet taken part in the conflict that the true cause of 
quarrel is one in which all of Maori blood are equally concerned, 
and one which, therefore, all must combine to struggle for. It is 


ern island, as the Maoris have burned the Moa out of } 


prevalent 
“the action of the Money Market. 


ps, than any other single cause, it is chargeable | going 


surely not worth while to embitter the contest and enlarge its 
limits for the very questionable relief which the Treasury can | 


hope to obtain from the sale of land, which the purchaser will 
have to conquer for himself. Yet, by the tenor of the last 
intelligence, there is too much reason to fear that some 
such measur will be forced on the Government by the local. 
Legislature. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


tendency is not less 
extent, the ions as to political 

have added their influence to aggravate the rise in 
value of money, but, as on most other occasions, it will 
probably be found that the terms on which business is con-~ 
ducted are 


pursuit 


fraternal union, it is. not wonderful that the world should feel. 
uneasy, or that! thé anxiety should be reflected in 

ill, the main of a 
general increase in the demand for money must lie deeper 
than any of thoge vagtie ions of future trouble ;from 


apprehensions 
which we have seldom been free since the restoration of the 


Bonaparte dynasty. 
And it is not surprising that money should be’ ‘carci 
than it was, notwithstanding the steady supplies of ‘gold 
that continue te pour in from California, -Amstralia; ‘and 
Columbia. Almost every country in Europe has been 
spending unwonted sums upon military preparations, while 
in America the great greenback revolution has probably 
set free less of the precious metals than a gigantic war and 
an artificial prosperity have absorbed. Not only gold, buf 
what is far more important—capital, is being sqtiandered, 
in the unproductive outlay of war and pre ions for war, 
with a lavish recklessness which has pei never been 
. At the same time, a great expansion of trade has. 
taken place, which may be traced as visibly in the Customs’ 
returns of France and other countries as in our own. 
Cotton, it is true, is not imported in much more ‘than 
half the quantities to which we were accustomed before the 
interruption of the: American supply, but it needs more 
capital to deal in 2j000,000 bales at 2s.a pound than in 
4,000,000 at a quarter of that price. Nor is this the whole 
case, for it is beyond a doubt that, side by side with a very 
vigorous activity in the formation of new companies, and an 
unusually strong disposition to invest in foreign stocks, there is 
ing on a serious amount of gambling in the cotton market. 
In the earlier railway days, one of the favourite forms of com- 
mercial speculation was the purchase and sale of inary 
iron. Contracts to deliver a certain number of tons of 
were bought and sold, again and again, by operators who had 
no more desire to be the of that useful description 
of goods than to sink their capital in wooden nutmegs. 
same kind of transactions were resumed during the Irish 
famine in the form of purchases of grain, and it appears that. 
enormous transactions are now going on in contracts for the 
purchase of cotton to arrive. In all these cases, just as in the 
ancient tulip mania, the subject. of purchase is valued only for 
its capacity of fluctuation. Anything which rapidly changes. 
its market value will serve equally well as the vehicle for 
speculative dealings, whether it is a bulb or a share, an 
iron rail or a bale of cotton. For the present, cotton 
is king of the speculative market, and, in addition to the 
necessary absorption of capital by reason of the hi 
prices of the ity, we have an aggravation of 
evil in the spurious demand for mere gambling pur- 
poses. The wholesome activity of some branches of trade 
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mainly governed by commercial considerations, [ 
When the Emperor of the Frenca is unusually active in the 
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| HE position of monetary affairs, though free from any 
= is gravity which was scarcely appreciated when the sudden rise 
se in the Bank rate of discount took place. The general idea that. 
prevailed at the first moment was that a merely local deficiency 
a of bullion would be speedily made good under the influence of 
= higher prices. We know now that the disturbance is of a 
: a more general, and therefore of a more important character, 
oe a and that there is no lity of an early return to the easy 
an rates which iled a month ago. As yet, the measures of 
=e ~ClCO the Bank of England have not done ‘more than enable it to 
; hold its ground, and no other result could be looked for when | 
: = the pressure for money is more decided in many foreign [| 
a capitals than it is in London. At Frankfort, the rate of dis- 
count has advanced 3 per cent. ina few weeks. The Bank of [| 
fl France has long been losing money ata serious rate, and is. 
— | charging 7 per cent. At Turin, the same terms are 
: — j demanded, .and im all the German markets a similar 
| of universal peace, and the Northern Americans are 
| more eager than ever im their peculiar efforts to establish 
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andthe unhealthy development of others’ combine to swell 
that general demand for money which is so sgeibly felt 
throughout the world. It is not likely that these tendencies 
will sh very rapidly unless the pressure should be greatly 
calms and there is yet another circumstance to be borne 
P ‘in taind,; which points still in the same direction. The most 

important addition to our transactions at the present time is, 
in the Indian trade, and, from the nature and habits 


More money than almost any other. India is a growing 
try as well as a hoarding country, and on both accounts it 
as a tendency to retain a very large proportion of the bullion 
that flows into it. More money is really wanted there to keep 
pace with the increase of business, and what money India has 
1s not economised as it isin more highly civilized countries. 
It would be curious if we were able to measure the compara- 
tive amount of work done by equal values of specie in different 
parts of the globe, but, theugh no approximation to an exact 
estimate can be made, it is certain that the transfer of bullion 
to a country like India effects a great diminution in its 
efficiency, and is precisely equivalent for the time to the total 
destruction of a certain percentage of the precious metals avail- 
able for the use of the world. 
*"With so many forces at work all in one direction, it 
is no’ wonder ‘that’ one national bank after another should 
be compelled to raise its rate of discount, and it would be 
mmreasonable to expect any very early or rapid recov 
We have beer anxious not to underrate the real gravity o: 
the existing state of affairs; but, at the same time, there are 
reassuring cireumstances which encourage the expectation 
_ that England will not be the first to feel any serious increase 
of pressure which may possibly be impending. If the general 
character of ttade throughout the world is on a reasonably 
sound basis, the mere fact that the rate of interest is higher 
than usual will cause no impertant mischief. We have seen 
the Bank rate rise to 8 per cent. and recover itself in a com- 
paratively short time, not only without suffering but without 
alarm; and the only thing which ever warrants anxiety on 
this ground is the possibility that somewhere among the wide 
ramifications of commerce there may be a retten- spot capable 
i t spreading its contagion through the world. On the 
casion of the last serious crisis, it was from America 
that the infection s and it is so far eatisfactory to know 
that'the war which has deprived us. of cotton must have so 
limited our transactions with the): ntinent as to 
@f@ fecurrence of the 
is there any’ other country which 
ean be poitited at just now as likely to convert a slight searcity 
of money into anything approaching the dimensions of a panic. 
And beyondiall this there is the,great factof a magnificent harvest 
to counteract, in this country, at. any rate, the tendency 
towards higher rates. It is very likely that India and other 
countries may draw away a larger share of our money than 


ired to maintain equilibrium at home. Notwith- 
ding the ambiguous assurances of the official organ, it is 
difficult. to. see how a French loan can be much longer deferred, 
and, there may be other calls quite sufficient to prevent money. 
from, becoming just at present as plentiful as it was a mon 
or. two back. But we have more than ordinary resources to 
set.against any threatened drain. We shall have far less than 
usual, of imported corn to pay for, and it may well. be 
cale that. there will be abundant strength to sustain 
any demands. that may come upon this country, in the 
absence of any special or disturbance in the course of 
commercial affairs. A period of diminished buoyancy 
is; net.of necessity an evil time. In its ultimate effects, it 
is.often.the bess financial tonic that can be administered, and 
the symptoms: which have as yet revealed themselves point 
rather to. bracing.commercial atmosphere than to a nipping. 
frost.. If this should prove the true reading of the signs of 
the times, the moderate increase which has taken place in the. 
stringency,.of :the market should rather be welcomed as a 
wholesome influence than dreaded as the possible precursor of 
greater severity in store. For once, the more hopeful seems 
to. be the-spunder judgment. 


= 


AMERICA. 

M* LINCOLN, has exhibited sound discretion in keeping 
General Butiee, in a long political quarantine; and he 

has perhaps reason to hope that, on his restoration to active 

service, he, may not again involve his Government in 

unprofitable odium. The army of North Carolina, now com- 


ple of India, that is a branch of commerce which locks | nary 


it may possibly have its duty as a mili lice. 
Its new chief, though he is phan os not deficient ts ad- 
ministrative vigour, has yet to prove himself a soldier ; and the 
Prestpent probably employs him in the South-West to con- 
tinue the work of: his po ay by organizing the emanci- 
pation and enlistment of the slaves. It may be inferred from 
the appointment that the inclination of North Carolina 
to return to the Union is regarded at Washington as imagi- 
sane Government would seleet Botuer for 
e conciliating wavering partisans, _ It would scarcel: 
be less absurd to invite the Poles to lay down their arms, im 
the hope that Mouravierr might be installed as Governor at 
Warsaw. The repugnance of the inhabitants of the threatened 
Southern districts to their destined conqueror and ruler will not 
be diminished by the policy which he attributes, probably on 
sufficient authority, to the Federal Government. While all 
parties proclaim, with rival volubility, the irrevocable purpose 
of re-establishing the Union, political leaders are necessarily 
required to explain the by which the restoration - 
would be effected if the’ resistance of the Confederate armies 
were overcome. Governor Szrrmour and General Butter have 
propounded two opposite systems, and it must be admitted 
that, if the Constitution is on the side of the Democrats, the 
Republican project is incomparably more consistent and 
feasible. According to Governor Szrmour, the insurgents are 
to be won back into the Republic which they have disunited 
by liberal guarantees of their former rights.and immunities. 
A year ago, Mr. Sewarp, in the same spirit, assured the 
French Government that negotiations were useless, because 
the seceding States had only to disband their armies and 
quietly to resume their in Co: The Secretary 
or State forgot that the Southern wand Representa- 
tives have been declared incapable of taking their seats 


unless they could perform an impossible condition, by purging. 
themselves of all complicity in the rebellion; but pe 24 he 
may have considered thatthe Federal Legislature could remove 


the disabilities which it imposed, and that the Government 
would not inquire too into any conditions on which 


peace could be obtain . SEYMOUR 


re the. 

former of hi isters, 
declares that. 

i Testo- 


legitima’ is the 

ration of the Union; but the professions of 1861 have, 
in 1863, become anachronisms as obsolete as if centuries 
had interposed. Time, for political p must be measured 
by the velocity of events rather than by mere duration. The 
im ity of stepping twice into the same running water 
becomes still more evident when the stream is accelerated and 
swollen into a torrent. At the very commencement of the 
war, dispassionate spectators saw the elements which 
had been found incompatifile in peate would become more 
hopelessly irreconcileable resumed their neighbourhood 
after forcible i 738 incredible that Mr. Szermour 
should really think tbat, after all that. has happened, the 
statesmen and generals of the South should sit in frendly de- 
liberation by the side of the Republican promoters of the war. 
General Butter asserts that the Government has already 
determined to avow and maintain the conquest which it hopes. 
to effect. The States are-to be reduced to the condition of 
territories, or, rather, to be held as subject provinces, until 
they have furnished sufficient securities for their future 
devotion to the Union. More especially they are, 
in every imstance, to consént to emancipation within 
their limits before they are reintékrated in their 
constitutional rights. The Government probably hopes 
that. a large Northern immigration will, in many dis- 
tricts, swamp the disaffected natives, and that the poorer 
classes may be induced to consent to that emancipation of 
which they are at present the most determined opponents. It 
is not surprising that a policy which implies the absolute 
triumph of the North should be mone: DSN than an im- 
practicable appeal to the doctrines the Constitution. 
General: But.er explains, in an intelligible form, what the 
Federal armies are fighting for, although the object of the 
war has been altogether since the e began. 
The large Republican majorities at the recent State elections 
virtually declare that they would prefer to have their own 
way in the South as well as in the North. The Democrats 
propose a solution which is intrinsically absurd, while the 
policy of the dominant party is only affected by material 
obstacles. The man who sold the lion’s skin before he 
hunted him naturally amused himself with ing ad- 
vantageous conditions of the bargain ; and there is no Serious 
objection to General Butier’s scheme except the exist- 


manded by General Butzp, has acquired little glory, although 
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they will be recruited by the unanimous efforts of the 
sf me when it is understood that abject submission to 

e invader is the only alternative of resistance. ‘The Federal 
Government, if it adopts General Butier’s plan, must be pre- 
pared not only for a vigorous prosecution of the war, but for 
the maintenance during many years of a powerful army of 
occupation. The loyalty of Maryland is secured by a large 
force with comparatively little inconvenience, because Wash- 
ington is situated on the southern border of the State, and 
there is naturally a concentration of troops in the neighbeur- 
hood of headquarters. General Scurncx’s army, multiplied 
by the ratio of the entire Slave States to Maryland, would 

haps approximate to the force which could alone render the 
Republican project successful. 

For the moment, it is perhaps unimportant to investigate 
the motives of a resolution which seems to be universal. Ac- 
cording to a large concurrence of testimony, the Northern 
Americans are determined to persist in the war, and it would 
seem that they cherish the paradoxical hope of effecting their 
object without the necessity of any material sacrifice. Mr. 
Sewarb, who has lately seemed to incline to the moderate party, 
assures an applauding audience that angels will tune their 
harps in accord with the harmonious return of peace ; but, 
unless celestial sympathy is exclusively reserved for the South, 
it would seem that superior benevolence would rather be 
gratified by the prolongation of the war. Every Northern 
State, according to Mr. Sewarp, has become stronger by the 
struggle, and every citizen has become richer. In ten or 
twenty years of war, the increase of public and private pro- 
sperity ought, on the same theory, to be almost incalculable. 
It is true that, in a certain sense, nations become stronger 
when they arm, as water becomes hotter by boiling. Latent 
capabilities of power are nevertheless exhausted, and not 
augmented, when they are forced into activity. The great 
resources of the United States were never disputed by 
foreigners, but it must be allowed that the test of war has 
shown that they were not adequately appreciated. It now 
appears that the country is capable of long-sustained exertion, 
and that it is willing to place all its means at the disposal of 
the Government; yet it must undoubtedly be poorer after an 
enormous unproductive expenditure, and the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of lives, though it may have been partially com- 
pensated by immigration, can by no possibility have added to the 
national strength. The pret fret of money, as Mr. Szewarp 
must be well aware, represents no real increase of the public 
wealth. The supply of volunteers for the army is already 
threatening to fail, partly in consequence of the decline in 
popular enthusiasm, and principally because the most available 
sexe of the population been drained of recruits. Mr. 

EYMOUR reminds the Democrats of New York that nearly two 
millions of men have entered the army ; and he asserts that, 
when 700,000 men are in the field, their numbers waste at the 
rate of 1,000 every day. He also argues that there must be 
some point at which the national debt will exceed the resources 
of the nation, although the limit may probably not be reached 
for a considerable time. His adversaries reply, with 
the accustomed logic of faction, that Governor Srrmour 
is a Copperhead; and they might add that an advocate of 
war, or of impossible conditions of peace, is inconsistent in 
proving that the policy which he supports is wasteful and 
ruinous. 

Of the actual condition and prospects of the armies, nothing 
definite is known. The North is, as usual, confident of an early 
triumph; and Mr. ‘JerFeRson Davis on his part assures his fel- 
low-citizens that their military situation has improved during 
the past year. Look-out Mountain and Fort Sumter were tele- 
Guitinally taken in time for the State elections; but, as soon 
as the Republican majority was ascertained, it appeared that 
both Chattanooga and Charleston had been premature in their 
announcements. The armies on the Potomac continue to set to 
one another, perhaps for sufficient military reasons; and it has 
lately been General Lzx’s turn to retire while General Mrape 
has advanced. The great Federal force in Tennessee has hitherto 
bafiled all attempts to intercept the communication between 
Chattanooga and Nashville. It seems, however, that Burn- 
sIpE was, at the date of the last accounts, in danger 
of an attack, and the rumours that detachments from Lzx’s 
army were co-operating with Brace may perhaps be 
well founded. The cannonade at Charleston would not 


have been renewed unless it had been thought possible 
successively to reduce the forts which command the en- 
trance to the river. As General Gitmore succeeded, several 
weeks ago, in taking possession of Morris Island, he must be 
supposed to understand the business on which he has been so 
long engaged. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
Charleston, General BeaurecarD and his garrison have done 


good service to their country by employing the enemy’s forces 
The F 


through the summer and autumn. ederal operations, 
though they are carried on with little expenditure of life, must 
be unusually costly; and if Admiral Danteren and his 
squadron were not engaged in watching General Gi_morr’s 
artillery practice, nog might probably threaten some more 
vulnerable point on the coast. Some time will probably elapse 
before the Federal army realizes the pleasing dream of a recent 
orator by crushing London Bridge with the fragments which 
fly from the bombarded dome of St. Paul's. 


THE HOMELESS POOR. 


pypscussioms in the newspapers about the homeless poor 
are a standing order of the day at this season. The first 
few letters and articles, which are the earnest of the comi 
shower, have begun to drop in. They will continue thro 
the winter, increasing in proportion as the destitution of the 
metropolis increases. But it would be a mistake to imagine, 
because so much readiness to discuss the matter is shown, that 
therefore there is any serious disposition to deal with the 
problem of London pauperism. The annual period of dis- 
tress is rapidly approaching; harrowing descriptions of the 
sufferings of the poor will be sent to the Times; the i 
authorities and the Poor Law Board will bandy accusations 
against each other, and the philanthropic public will pitch into 
both ; but no real reform will be attempted. As soon as the 
pressure has passed by, it will be forgotten ; and the succeed- 
ing winter will find us just as unprepared to grapple with the 
difficulties of the question as we are now. The authorities 
know that the philanthropists only act from impulse, under 
the pressure of the moment's feeling; and, as Parliament 
never sits in winter, they feel perfectly secure. If half the 
energy that is displayed at the moment of distress, in collect- 
ing subscriptions and distributing largess promiscuously to 
every one who can show the credentials of a dirty coat, were 
devoted in the summer to uring legislation which should 
force the Boards of Guardians to do their duty, some genuine 
progress might be made. The present season chances to 
be an important one for preparing for operations of this 
kind, for next year tlie lease of the Poor Law Board will 
have to be renewed, and will probably be extended for a 
long period of years. An opportunity will therefore be given 
for amending the Poor Law which may not occur again. 
Whatever can be done towards devising a remedy for the 
combination of waste and cruelty which characterises our 
present mode of relieving the poor in London ought to be 
done at once. 
The first and most obvious blot in our system is the enor- 
mous interval which separates the theory of our law from its 
real practice. Our doctrine is, that every human being in our 
island.has a right to live, and that, if he cannot find the means 
of doing so, the other members of the community must take 
the burden of his sustenance upon themselves. It is rather a 
fine doctrine, and enables us to pride ourselves on the 
superior quality of our Christianity in a very sati 
manner. But it has not the faintest resemblance to the real 
operation of the Poor Law as it is experienced by the London 
r. It is quite true that, in the long run, every Englishman 
a right to be fed; but he can only come into the enjoyment 
of that right if he can contrive to live without food until the 
various formalities have been gone through, and the various 
delays have expired, which parochial ingenuity has invented 
to protect the ratepayers from importunate pauper appe- 
tites. Most people who meet a beggar in the streets 
refuse him; and on principle they are quite right in 
doing so, because he is probably a rogue. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he is really starving, and many of those who refuse him 
are sufficiently aware of the possibility to feel some qualms of 
conscience. But they console themselves with the reflection 
that, after all, he cannot starve, because there is always the 
workhouse to go to. No doubt that resource is open to him 
in theory, but the th seems to exist principally for the 
purpose of persuading richer people that the law has taken the 
burden of helping the poor off their hands. Whatethe actual 
practice is has been detailed fairly enough by the letters that 
appear in the Times. If the casual wards and the workhouses 
were several times as large as they are now, if the relieving 
officers were ever brutal, if the guardians met oftener than 
once a week, and were not possessed with the theory that a 
shilling and a loaf of bread constitute ample sustenance for 
the space of seven days—if all these conditions were 
answered, there would be some chance that the generous 
theory of the law would represent a reality. But, as a 
matter of fact, numbers who cannot support themselves are 
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constantly turned away, without food or home, from the 
workhouse door upon some one of the grounds that we have 
named. In many cases, the casual ward is carefully con- 
structedsof dimensions that will not contain more than a minute 
fraction of those who apply for a night’s food and shelter. 
But there are two other kinds of relief for which a starving 
man may ask. He may apply for out-door relief, or he may 
ask to be admitted into the workhouse as a regular pauper. 
In either case, he will not receive immediate succour. He 
will be told to appear before the Guardians on the next 
Board-day—an event which may possibly be five or 
six days distant. In the meantime, he is permitted to live 
on air, or mud, or any other substance which he may be 
able to obtain gratis in the streets. Supposing him to sur- 
vive this ordeal, and to be still able to walk, he will appear 
before the Board. If he applies to be admitted into the 
“ House,” his request will probably be granted, unless the 
house be full; but inasmuch as the workhouses in the poorer 

ishes of London are much too small for their requirements, 
it is more probable that there will be no room. In that case, 
or if he applies for out-door relief, he will be put into a 
position to try physiological experiments as to the length of 
time during which the human frame can be made to endure 
upon a shilling and a loaf per week. 


It speaks very highly for the self-respect of even our most 
destitute class that they have not availed themselves more 
largely of a ready and obvious expedient to obtain adequate 
support. There is another system of relief maintained by 
the English law, in which the theory is liberal in the extreme, 
and the practice is even more generous still. It is granted 
promptly, and without question, to all who apply for it in the 
proper manner. The relieving officer is in daily attendance, 
and has the power of ordering that sustenance shall be given 
immediately—a power which he never declines to exercise. 
There is no waiting till Board-day ; the casual ward is never 
full; and the relief given is so abundant that the recipients 
are never exposed to want, but, on the a occasionally 
suffer from the diseases which arise from repletion. There 
is but one condition required. The recipient must have com- 
mitted some kind of crime—breaking a window, or picking 
a pocket will do—before he can become entitled to relief. 
That condition once satisfied, the magistrate orders him 
without delay to be carried in a van to the relieving insti- 
tution termed a prison, and he is immediately introduced 
to the luxuries of a more abundant diet than he has pro- 
bably ever tasted in his life before. The choice of Hercu.es 

nts itself in a very trying form to a poor man, doubting 
whether he shall go to the prison or the workhouse. Vice 
offers him a good dinner at a moment's notice; virtue offers 
him a bad dinner in a week’s time. 

A part of the difficulty is, of course, financial. The poor 
are much more numerous than the prisoners; and therefore 
the prisoners can be fed well without imposing upon the 
ratepayers so heavy a burden as they would have to bear 
if the poor were supported in the same style. A slightly 
more generous treatment of the weak and disabled might, 

haps, be ible, without any severe charge upon the 
ain es, at all events, the delay and difficulty in pro- 
curing relief is not a question of money. It is the result 
of sheer mismanagement. Such relief as the Poor Law 
does offer ought to be accessible at once to all who need 
it. Metropolitan Vestries ought not to be allowed to elude 
the law by constructing casual wards too small to hold the 
casual poor; or to harass the really destitute by postpone- 


. ments which are equivalent to a denial. There is, of course, 


an official answer to these considerations, which may mislead 
those who are not familiar with the value of official argu- 
ments. It is said that the peor cannot practically suffer from 
the refusal of sustenance, because there are only a very limited 
number of deaths from starvation in the Recisrrar-GENERAL’s 
Report. Starvation, in the true technical sense, is undoubtedly 
rare; but want of food can kill in other ways than by starva- 
tion. Fow of these wretched créatures are free from some 
tend to disease, which imperfect nourishment will waken 
into activity. The deprivation of food is rarely so sudden and 
complete as to cause death from absolute inanition. Some 
succour from the casual charity of rich or poor usually comes 
in to lengthen out the process of decay, and disguise it by 
associating it with some form of disease. But the fatal opera- 
tion of insufficient food is not the less real because it is 
indirect; and the deaths that result from it are not the less 
a disgrace to our civilization, and a rebuke to the boastful 
generosity of our land. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 

TE vets ton oe instructive study if any one were to set 

himself to examine dispassionately and accurately what is the 
loss and what is the gain which accrues to certain prominent 
classes of men from the lines of life they choose. Ofcourse there is 
one kind of estimate which may be made with much general ease, 
however subtle may be the intricacies inco which the comparison of 
loss and gain may be carried. It is easy to see that, viewed by a 
high standard, many pursuits and wishes and delights of mankind 
are altogether vanity. We see this vanity at once, although an inge- — 
nious philosopher may stretch the thought almost to infinity, and may 
discover countless ways in which earthly vanity displays itself to 
the observant eye. The novel, for example, from which we 
borrow the title of Loss and Gain, was an attempt by a celebrated 
convert to show how a mind, wearied with successive sneers at 
every form of English Protestantism,-may find rest and peace in 
the bosom of the Romish Church. But loss and gain may be 
looked at from a lower level; and if we wish to know what human 
life really comes to, it is sometimes more instructive, if not so 
elevating, to accept this lower level, and to ask what is the loss 
and gain which men can be fairly said to have before them 
if they are taken at the value they themselves put on their own 
worth, and are judged by the standard to which they tacitly appeal. 
We may ask, for example, whether a man who has a strong taste 
for farming and out-of-door exercises loses or gains by giving up 
ing rich in a town; whether a batchelor who 


the country and ge 

decides to be comfortable gains or loses, by not marrying, in re- 
spect of the comfort at which he aims; whether the bore of writing 
minor poetry equals the satisfaction of having composed it, and so 


forth. Sometimes we see a set of men making a distinct choice on 
a small scale, but one permitting an accurate and detailed balance of 
advantages and disadvan ; and we could not put our thoughts 
about such men more clearly before ourselves than by asking what 
their loss and gain is. For this forces us to look at matters from 
their point of view as well as from our own. There is a good 
example, we think, to be found in the Universities, especially 
Oxford, and perhaps elsewhere, at present. There are a set of 
divines who have at last made up their minds that there is nothi 
else to be done, and that they will now set steadily to work an 
try to please Lord Shaftesbury. We are not ing of mere time- 
servers Or hunters or cowards, but of men decently learned, 
liberal, and sensible. They may perhaps have some leanings the 
other way, and may have been independent, rising, well-to-do 
men, content for a time with their positions as Heads of Ho 
canons, lecturers, and so on. But they have given in at last, and 
have come to the conclusion that this will never do. Either they 
must please Lord Shaftesbury, or there is no hope for them of 
ree and deaneries. They are like the savage inhabitants of 
a lonely island seeing a steam-vessel come to their shores. At first 
the simple people have no notion of admiring or wondering at the 
new power layed to them. But when they see that the 
motive power of steam is so much than they could have 
ex , they cannot help thinking it must be some sort of 
So these ecclesiastics had no particular fancy for Lord 
haftesbury, but when they saw that he too had such a wonderful 
motive power, and could actually hoist a man straight through to 
a bishopric in a few months, they came to disbelieve in any other 
— and force, and, oy not without reluctance, set 
yn gig to acquiesce in power that was revealed to 


It is curious, we think, to balance the loss and gain of such men, 
and to calculate what is the real prospect befaee thems, without 
either praising or blaming them, or comparing them with men of 
a higher or a lower stamp. Do they, taken as they are, gain or 
lose by the line they adopt? Any one who reflects attentively on 
they both lose and gain, and 
that their loss and their gain are tolerably equal. The first and 
most obvious head of their loss is the uncertainty of mind 
which attends their posi eciding to 
Ln Shaftesbury, but how are they to please him ? “What 

oes 
If th 


re age hope to do with care and patience and time to 
p there is no ce 


bury would really like. men of his own level. He might prefer 
people that and ‘would’ Go him coat: It is 


quite conceivable that he likes as well, or at least finds it 
as easy to appoint, men above him as those who are near 
his own But then, again, there is the of 

like what Lord Shaftes! Professors. It may be that 
learning and a show of i ndence will be thought dangerous. 
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explained at Court that he should be so rey happy to 
know Pharaohs generally. It is true that this ypot etical 
divine must be taken to have calculated his chances, to have 
deduced from them the conclusion that to please Lord Shaftesbury, 
if only it is possible, will pay best. But he can never be quite 
eertain he is right, and this general uncertainty inteusifies the dis- 
tress caused by the special uncertainty as. to. the way in which 
Lord Shaftesbury’s approbation may be won. 

Then, again, there is another element of loss in the certainty of 
weariness which will come over the divine if he has long to wait 
without preferment. We do not think that he will be likely to be 
made *pPy by any feeling of sorrow at giving up the search 
after truth. unwearied trouble that most 
men, can persuade themselves to care about truth. The readi- 
ness to undergo poverty and humiliation for truth’s sake is not a 
natural taste which men are induced to forego, but an acquired taste 
which they do not learn readily. These divines will not be made 
ashamed or sorry by comparing their lot with that of the 
may easily e misery 0} ae intment, e 
pa Mn which goes with a gradual sense that disappointment is 
to. be the lot fixed for them. They may easily come to admire 
and envy those who are in some different line altogether. An 
elderly ecclesiastic, with age pressing on him, who is known to 
all men to be in search of preferment, must have some sad 
moments as the year by ineffectually, and he has still the 
same mournful task before him, It must be a bitter thing to 
hear the chimes of the old year dying out and to think that the 
chimes of the new year only ring in another twelvemonth of the 
eternal attempt to please Lord Shaftesbury. Such a man at such 
a moment could scarcely help suffering a sharp pang if memory 
brought before him the image of some lay friend who, as he 
knows, does not care a brass. farthing about Lord Shaftesbury and 
his opinions, and no more tries to please him than he tres to 
please the Lama of Thibet. The careless birdlike independence 
of this lay friend will seem to him a bliss and golden state as 
(re) with his own ; and though he knows that for him there 
ean be no such liberty, and, perhaps, is conscious that now he 
would scarcely know what to do with it if he had it, yet it pains 
him to think of the contrast of his future, and he writhes under the 
task he has appointed for himself to fulfil. 

On the other hand, his gains are very considerable. He has 
the constant sense that he is at least in the list of possibilities. 
He has the delight of knowing that there is no reason why he 
should not be chosen. He is in the position of an old maid who 
might have a reasonable, confidence that, if she could but please a 
hairdresser at whose shop.she could get a special pomatum, her 
heir would always look young enough to make it possible 
she should have an offer. There would always be this poma-~ 
tum between her and desolation. 
there is always. the calculation that they are i 
8 to buoy them up under their uncertainties 
And it seems to us that the basis 
a 


bury or not, he will get some sort of ecclesiastical good thing. It 
ig also evident that to know this must buoy up the rag game 
old man 


is sure 
to have many painful moments when he sees younger men pre- 
vail, where he uses his old arts. of pleasing in vain; but still he 
never loses the subtle quiet enj t of thinking that, after all, 
he is a handsome old man, There is greati comfort in 
having an abiding source of satisfaction like this to fall back 
on; and a, divine who has, as. he thinks, gone the right way to 
be, promoted, must feel. that he, too, has a comfort which is 


some remains of hope, some 
left, Now a man who is hi 


eating always at hand. 

i to make men actually hetter, 

greatest gain of all. 
on 


when they are reall ted, They may then begin, 
a little liberal and independ 

not kick down, the ladder rose by. They need not trouble 
themselves much more and 


about 


will have grown in goodness and in prosperity at once, and both 
em. 


THE LANGUAGE OF GENTLEMEN, 


A® indignant correspondent of the News, whose letter 
bears the heading of our own article, bitterly reproaches us 
for asserting that, if American statesmen would adopt the lan- 
e of gentlemen in their observations on this country, they 
would do a very wise thing, and conciliate the feelings of English- 
men towards them. Our“Constant Reader” (for so he signs himself) 
observes that Americans desirous of adopting this suggestion 
would do well to prefer our advice to our example, inasmuch as, 
whatever may be the merits of the 1 of gentlemen, 
the Saturday Review is not written in that tongue. He then goes on 
to extract from our columns a variety of expressions which he con- 
siders to be proofs of his assertion. They certainly are not, and were 
not meant to be, pleasant, Since we first cibeoeid the public, 
we have had occasion to say a good many unpleasant things about 
a variety of people, and we should be the last to deny the right 
of others to criticize us. Our readers know pretty well w 
sort of phraseology they may expect to find in these columns, 
and they may be sure that there is no intention of making any 
change. Be the defects of our vocabulary what they may, they 
are not likely to be remedied. Those who read this journal know 
what to — and those who do not like it may leave it alone. 

If it had been a mere attack on the Saturday Review, we 
should have had nothing whatever to say to the letter in 
Daily News, It > Sree worth notice on another ground, 
It embodies, or rather it implies, several popular fallacies which 
deserve to be e It is to be observed that the letter is 
directed exclusively to. the question of style. It does not deal 
with the question of truth, Of course, if the writer could have 
shown that what we. had said of the Americans was false, it 
would have been another matter; but what he does say is that, 
whether false or true, our meaning ought to have been otherwise 
expressed. In his opinion, apparently, no state of facts could justify 
the use of such phrases as he quotes. Thus, for instance, if it were 
shown that, for the sake of revenge, a person had falsely declared 
that some one who was goi be married was subject to epileptic 
fits, and thereby broke off marriage, no gentleman in writing 
about it ought to say that the man in question was a mali 
liar. If a gentleman. has occasion to write about such transactions 
as. those which made Robson and th notorious, he must 
not say that. they were gross frauds. he reviews a very bad 
novel, he must not call it childish nonsense, and warn persons dis- 
posed to read it that to do so would be a sinful waste of time. In 
short, a gentleman must never call a spade a spade. He must 
always describe it as an agricultural implement. 

Such a theory as this is Lp | seldom held in its naked 
baldness, but it is the only one by which such criticisms as those 
contained in the letter — could be fully justified. If it 
were true, the lan gentlemen would be the most — 
dialect in the world, and those who used it would be distinguished 
from other men by the fact that they never: had anything to 
say worth saying. If to be a gentleman is an enviable distinction, 
and if that distinction consists in the enjoyment of the advantages 
of a better intellectual and moral training than usual, the language 
of a gentleman ought to. be more pi ue, nore nervous, more 
pungent—in a word, more spirited—than that of other men. Of 
course it ought also-to comply with those moral rules which have 
been established for the improvement and embellishment of social 
intercourse. Our apprehension of the general scope of those rules 
is very different from that which —— to float before the eyes 
of our critic, and a short statement of them will serve to show the 
principle upon which our vocabulary is formed. 

In the first, place, language ought to be suited to the position. 
occupied by Brose who use ite An advocate, in his — 
sions capacity, may and ought to say a thousand thi 
which he wo 


have no right to say on other occasions, A 
clergyman has no right to preach over a dinner-table as if 


he- were in his it, and the ropriate to a states- 
man is altogether different from that which is appropriate to a 
journalist. ‘This last distinction is constantly forgotten, especially 


y those who object. to all vigorously expressed blame in news- 
. The tacit assumption on which statesmen ought to act. 
is that they are, for the time being, the official representatives of 
the public. The sayings of a sovereign, or even of a leading 
ublic man, are to a great extent the sayings of the nation 
inst another, they ought to some: ical 
anguage of blame or condemnation, because he is not a critic, 
His ordinary speennee snap differ from those of other men, as 
the language o a state paper differs from that of a leading article. 
Ina mere election h, or in private conversation, gentlemen pro- 
perly allow themselves to say many things which they would never 
think of saying if chey-renttinveated 
office. Our assertion was that American statesmen are apt to 
this—that on considerable public occasions they throw aside those: 
restraints which the rules A gee behaviour impose upon states- 
men; and by this we asserted, and still ots Retina 
diminish the La which they would otherwise have wi 


| Englishmen. W. our critic assert either that Mr. Sumner or 


with the authority of high — 


q 
= 
a 
the 
this 
| Ne 
tot 
a Ol true that a conspicuous divine who manages to please Lord = 
Shaftesbury has—after all deductions are made—a fair chance Re 
= j that, sooner or later, and. whether at the hands of Lord Shaftes- onal 
true 
| faul 
} the 
4 | the 
criti 
out | 
lead 
ways wi 1m. en we 0. elng sappom that 
we must remember that almost every one is + n,n and that Pg 
4 the real difference between men is whether they have or have not after 
= i y trying to please Lord Shaftesbury veyi 
e can never he quite forlorn, At the worst, he has done his best ; quad 
- and then, if he.is appointed, his gain is really great. It is idle to his ¢ 
. oS say that the delight of ecclesiastical dignities is hollow, that there prob 
ig endless weariness.and parade, and. no leisure or comfort. This denis 
yf is all very well in a satire on the vanity of human wishes, but in exedi 
z = real life it is not at all true, Dignities are sources of great and 
3 true pleasure to those who care for them. It is a considerable TI 
thing to have succeeded, and to have the sense of honourable enou 
rest, and of not having toiled in vain, It is also a considerable | be si 
thing to have respect, and love, and admiration, and gentle 
toadying; and g | Re 
siastical promot 4 
: and. this is th an 
3 ae any man coul may 
ee energy, new iecntnalion, i a brighter more kindly 
view of men and things. that. their | Sloe 
suceess must. awaken may male: such men more frank and loving | 
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Mr. Chase did, in their well-known speeches, use the language 
of gentlemen—that they did submit to those restraints 
which the code of good manners imposes upon statesmen—or that 
they would not have more influence in this country if they 
did, submit to those restraints? And what more have we done 
than affirm this fact in eral terms? Our critic says that 
American statesmen, not being referred “ to any particular school 
for learning the language of gentlemen . . . will naturally seek 
for it in his (the author of the article’s) own writings.” They 
os et pre statesmen if they think that whatever may be 
properly said in a leading article may be properly said by a states- 
man ing publicly on behalf of a great nation. To im 
our right to criticize Mr. Chase’s threat “to give Old Mother 
land a shaking ” by quoting expressions from the Saturday Review, 
is like saying that a man who smokes a cigar in his own study 
has no right to tell a person who brings a clay pipe into a drawing- 
room that he does not know how to behave himself. 
This, of course, does not answer the question how far our censor 
establishes his tu qguogue. Apart from the question of Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Chase, are the writers in the Saturday Review in the habit 
of using which gentlemen ought not to use in a news- 
per? What is the object for which newspapers exist? It is to 
aed with absolute freedom all matters of public interest. To 
measure the of e which is permissible and appro- 
priate in doing this is obviously impossible. It must depend upon 
the good faith of the writer. No language is tlemanlike if 
it is the appropriate and plain way of setting forth serious asser- 
tions relevant to the matter in hand. No one thinks of blaming an 
advocate for describing with the most minute detail the most horrible 
and disgusting occurrences, and with a critic the case is exactly the 
same. His{firstduty is to tell the truth. If the truth happens to be 


that a man has told a lie, there is ungentlemanlik mer | 
so. The only objection to which a charge made in good fai 

is open is not that the is tlemanlike, but that it is 


ungentlemanlike, and that is the way of abuse. To call a mana 
thief, if you mean to say that he stole a horse, is what no 
gentleman need shrink from doing. To call him a thief with- 


out m to any im mere abuse, and 
is ungentlemanlike. To 'y the adjective “ y ” toa thing is 
ectly gentlemanlike is that the 


to do so if the word is used 
—- as an expletive. The question therefore is, whether 
the tory lan which we often have occasion to 
use is used by way accusation or by way of abuse. Let 
us take the cases to which our critic refers. Here are two or 
three: —“ The contumely of the Northern rabble and its in- 
structors.” This surely is a bond jide assertion that there are in 
the Northern States of America a large number of who 
deserve to be called a rabble, and who do speak contumeliously of 
this a. any one assert that there was no rabble in 
New York summer at the time of the riots, or deny that vio- 
lent invectives against _— were and constantly are addressed 
to that class of ns, ier ee to the Irish members of it? 
“Neither the New York H nor the New York Times has sur- 
in wanton virulence the two principal leaders of the 

blican .” Is this mere abuse, or is it not a plain 
assertion of the fact that the two papers named are 
remarkable for wanton virulence, and that Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Chase made speeches in the same spirit? This may be 
true or false; but, assuming it to be true, what is there to find 
fault with in the way of saying it? “It is difficult to believe in 
the sincerity of an official statement that the rebellion is at anend, 
but the good faithof an American orater may often be vindicated at 
the expense of his modesty and judgment ”—“ meaning ” (adds our 
critic) “that there are cases in which, by assuming that he is with- 
out either modesty or judgment, you may escape the necessity of 
imputing to him wilful falsehood.” For nearly three years 
— American orators have been in the habit of saying 
that the rebellion would end im ninety days. Is it improper 
in a newspaper to remark that a man who continues to say 80, 
after all that has passed, must either want modesty, or judg- 


leod on It is highly 


“ment, or sincerity; and what does our phrase do beyond con- 


v this charge in pointed language? If this is to be 
considered as mere gy oy a gentleman to express 
his distrust? Merely to assert that the orators in question are 
probably jog | would not have conveyed our meaning. We 
meant to say that their persistence in such statements was dis- 
creditable either to their moral or their intellectual qualities. 


There are other instances chosen by our critic, but these are 
enough to show the nature of our answer to his charges. He may 
be sure, as a rule, that what the Saturday Review says 
it means. It is not our — to get excited and call names, 
which is what is meant by abuse, and is undoubtedly vulgar. 
It often is our fortune to form a bad opinion of men, books, 
and things. Those opinions may be harsh and unjust, they 
may be ignorant, they may be w, they may be open to 
refutation on a thousand grounds; but, according to our views of 


the language of gentlemen, there is nothing ungentlemanlike in 


expressing them as pointedly and forcibly'as we can, provided 
always that the sgiciins relate to matters "whisch are the proper 
subject of newspaper discussion, and are formed in good faith. 
According to our critic’s view, no man can write like a gentleman 
whose language is a to censure on any moral. ground, such 
as arrogance, want of charity, unkindness, or presumption. This 


REFINEMENT. 
T is @ received opinion that ours is a refined Our 
manners, our our social ts, all that meets 
eye and ear, testify this of us in notable contrast to former times, of 


which we read, and on which we speculate, with ashudder. There 
are writers who, allowing to Shakspeare ideas in advance of his 
i that his more delicate feminine conceptions must 


refinement impossible. 
not more refined than another for suspecting the loaf he eats 
because human hands have kneaded yr assuming, therefore, 


they are prety not of oe refined, but of being fastidious. 
Now we i inds for 


whether a man of this quality 
been a hundred and fifty years ago, when it was permitted to him 
to utter his id or fastidi iously refined, as he is now, when he 
can only imply and act upon them. It is the habitual 
occupation of the thoughts that constitutes the difference be- 
tween the two. That mind is refined which exercises itself by 
preference on noble things—which recoils from impurity, but 
never looks for it, and, where it is possible, eliminates the gross 
from what it sees, and dwells on its purer aspect. That mind is 
unrefined, whatever its pharisaical pretensions to a discriminating 
urity, that sees only the low and material in things which have a 
r and an unt is not 
8 us OF us; simple min one can possess it as 
a esssteniale and thus it constantly sees only fair where others 
see foul, and can sympathize with the one pity-stirred human 
heart in the unwashed multitude, absolutely forgetful that it is 
unwashed, while fastidiousness prides itself on smelling the 
mould beneath the rose. Refinement is poetry; fastidiousness is 
often very bare prose indeed. It is to have to do with the 
really refined, whose simple, trusting tone and manner argue a 
sind free from taint, seeming to say— 


By the pattern of mine own thouglits I cut out 
The purity of his. 

It is a very different sensation to find ourselves with poner Wn, 
under studied smoothness and polish, and affected delicacy 
expression, betray a consciousness of all they deprecate, and disclose 
thoughts at work on dead men’s bones—with an one, 
moreover, that other people’s thoughts are similarly occupied. 
__To our mind, we are too busy just now looking into the wrong 
side of nature, breaking our pretty things to see what they are 
made of, and also too complacently absorbed in our puri- 
fication, to possess true refinement, though we may be in 

to it. If refinement is purity of t, it cannot conduce to it 
to be for ever on the look-out for the impure. Let us ask, for im- 
stance, if those tual allusions to the “tub,” and to our ent 
washings, which pervade our light literature are not a mistake, a 
and, besides, an admission that clean- 
i is not a mere matter of course, but a new national 
plishment. The Dardani, we are told, washed but thrice 
in their existence — when they were born, when they married, 
and when they died. If suddenly converted to the more 
domestic and familiar uses of ablution, would they not make 
of conversation, write about their new virtue 

an 


themselves, would 
they not get to treat their cleanliness as a matter of course, and 
lend. the impurities of poor human 
nature to think of and to talk about? When we have settled about 
and made our drains, and finished building our baths and 


manures, 
wash-houses—when we have left off smelling and snifling with that 
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bet | 
been 
general, 
letter 
es us &§ 
lan- | 
they | 
alt) 
-stion ve been drawn absolutely from imagination, not only unassis ag 
“h as, by, but in spite of, his observation and experience of woman-kind— 
men, so utterly lost in wn gpgunnte of plai ing, beef and ale, were 
08 On the ladies in those old days of and i , from which we 
— find ourselves separated by a gulf of restraints and scruples. Now 
ublic, indeed the most exquisite form and mark of progress; but when 
about poe boast of meth is it refinement that they mean? 
an individual, at any sate, boast of refinement and st the 
bed same time possess it? We think not. 
mns, consists in negatives. It is not coarse, or rude, or impure. 
y any expresses a nature free from base earthy alloy, in which case the 
they precious ore shows itself necessarily without consciousness or effort. 
know And this very unconsciousness is a safeguard at once from con- 
‘ona | tamination and from suspicion; so that in no is individual 
nthe 
ound, 
ter 
deal clean itself, supposes that others are clean also, until forcibly 
have ape iia resolutely prefers to trust, rather than have 
se, it the imagination polluted by the sanire details of over-curious | 
that, investigators, and would sooner swallow one spider, whether moral 
istify or physical, in ignorance, than have the gorge perpetually rising at | 
te 
leptic little more than a mere synonym for refinement; it is refinement 
ritang carried to excess. But really it is often the least pure minds 
—_ that are most fastidious. Indeed, it depends on the age he lives in 
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nose in the air which is the characteristic of prosaic nic 
may then hope for refinement. At present, perhaps, it is no blame 
to the pioneers of this grace that they reds their own trade, and 
believe in nothing but leather. Nevertheless, as a fact, an expert 
in this line, who spends his life in exposing our negligences, sees 
nothing but dirt and iapuelty wherever he goes. He lives in a 
conscious, heart-and-soul encounter with them ; every object takes 
this one colour. Our old homes are not, with him, the haunts of 
memory, hung about with associations, but mere pest-houses, 
gath on their neglected and walls the physical 
traces of diseased humanity. If he were to penetrate into the bower 
of the Sleeping Beauty herself, those tresses and closed lids of hers 
would have no power over his imagination. His attention would be 
wholly engrossed by sinks and drains unflushed for generations, by 
tokens of defective ventilation on the staircase, pad ve the crying 
necessity for a new coat of paint and white-wash over walls on whic 
faint odours and accumulated breathings had mantled and gene- 
rated miasmas for a hundred years. And if we are thus occupied 
with physical impurities, what shall we say of that moral cess- 
pool into which it has pleased the politest of our neighbours to 
pry and inquire with a prowing ardour through the greater 
of this so-called age of refinement? But it is not on them 
that our thoughts at present rest in connexion with this subject. 
The New World, it seems, claims not only to partake of the 
general refinement of the nineteenth century, but to be in advance 
of all the rest of mankind, and more especially of the mother 
country, in this Refinement in New York and 
Boston is ahead of us all; and so, no doubt, it is, under a certain 
sah se of the term—that is, people think more there of 
words and things unrefined and suggestive of improprieties than 
~~ other nation under the sun. 

very record of antiquity shows us how much men’s ideas have 
chan in matters connected with this subject, and we are 


ready to ¢ that the West, in more senses than one, is furthest 
from the the New World from the Old, in its notions of what 
is graceful and permissible. It has more entirely broken away 


from primitive habits of thought, and especially from that 
deep-seated reverence for the sacredness of the body which 
marks the earliest antiquity —a sacredness which pure, lofty 
gm always recognises, and which fastidiousness ignores. 
The Hebrew poet ennobles the lowly offices, the humble services, 
the inevitable pains and sorrows of humanity, and makes them 
symbols of the unseen, the immortal, the divine. American 
refinement wonders how this can be. It cannot Saas this 
poetizing of things that modern civilization has agreed to keep out 
of sight—this exaltation of the humblest inevitable incidents of 
humanity into parables, making them the expressive figures of 
high mysteries; and it betrays its perplexities accordingly. It 
knows nothing of that transfiguring power of highly wrought, 
igorous imagination which can hold its conceptions in their origi- 
shape, unsoiled and unchanged by the suggestions of sense, and, 
therefore, finds itself at odds with the language that expresses 
it. It is this strength of grasp which strikes us as espe- 
cially wanting in the American mind. It may be said to be 
wanting in the modern mind altogether, but, in so far as we are 
less “refined ” than our cousins, we have not so utterly lost it. 
Nothing illustrates what we mean more than the changes which the 
American Episcopal Church has thought it fit and nece to 
make in our Boak of Common Prayer to adapt it to the finer 
sensitiveness of American con tions—changes which make us 
conscious of a connexion with past ages and primitive habits 
of thought which the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers have 
se esteeming themselves all the better and purer for the 
reach, 

There is not, at first sight, much in common between the 
social decorums of Cincinnati and the far West as portrayed 
by English satirists—where it is shocking to name a shirt, 
and the piano’s legs are put into beter A the elegant 
refinement of the lished author of Transformation. Yet 
we carnot read his Mg , especially his latest work, without 
being aware of an affinity between the two. He is revolted where 
we should not be revolted, and he beholds what is coarse and 
base beneath things where our eyes are content to rest on 
the outside, and see no harm. In both, there is a certain fuss 
about refinement which seems to interfere with Loge 4 and 
sentiment. In both, a curiosity to look too far into the 
bearings and all the possible ions of an object inter- 
feres with tho simple a iation of its fair ig, er or 
obvious uses. And it is uniformly when Mr. Hawthorne’s 

triotism is prominent that this family feature shows itself. When 

cannot look on the smooth shoulder of an English girl, and that 
skin of hers whiter than snow, without speculating on the amount 
of “clay” beneath that rounds its outline, he shows himself an 
American, and not of the Old World, whether island or continent. 
We are content to admire beauty without a thought of what lies 
beneath the surface; but Transatlantic imagination must analyse; 
and when he boasts that his eye cannot rest on maturer dimensions 
without a thought of what the surgeon's (or perhaps not the 
surgeon’s) knife would reveal beneath—which he declares to be an 
irresistible a in the oe of British female embonpoint— 
the national theory of refinement, intolerant of vulgar weight 
and bulk, and ing no minuteness of inquiry as to what goes 
to the comnpoaitlii of them, still more strikingly reveals itself. 


Tf Swift had 
And this reminds us’ #hat 
“whereby to distingiish 


mi ht have called it coarse. 
ere is no test so unfailing 
true refinement and its coun- 


terfeit as the jest and badinage with which each is apt to point 
t must be granted that the quality that most often gets called 
refinement is a thing of achat pe not of soul. Ths was the 
refinement to which Burke gave a half-allegiance, though he knew 
that vice lay hid beneath. Yet the best acting here simulates no- 
thing—it is a mere freedom from opposites. Nobody can describe 
refinement, or can pretend to be refined by definite acts or positive 
statements. We doubt if the idea is once put into words by Shak- 
speare. When he would convey it to us, it is cunningly done by 
contrasts ; as where Perdita—who, if not a picture of the refined 
lady, the real princess, of that dey, was surely prophetic of our own 
ideal—is shown in her graceful quiet ere not directly, but 
through the upbraiding memories of her foster-father, as he recalls 
the former mistress of the revels and her energetic bustlings from 
end to end of the long table of guests: — 
Now here, 

At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle ; 

On his shoulder, and his; her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing she took to quench it. 
In one sense, refinement must always have been a shifting, 
changing, perhaps progressive, quality. The refined of one age 
may quite innocently shock the scruples of another; but all 
true refinement must be based on the same early habit of selec- 
tion and exclusion —a habit formed before thought can array 
itself in a garb of reasons, or before the judgment can consciously 
criticise the words and actions of others. 


THE NILE FLOOD. 
the summer flood comes down the Nile, and 

- year after year the winter flood goes up it. The summer 
flood is of the waters that overflow from the great reservoir lakes 
of Central Africa. It has come down at its regular season, and 
performed its appointed wark without a break, since the days 
when Herodotus wrote of Krophi and Mophi, and for thousands of 

ears before. The winter flood is of human beings—English, 
nch, and American ladies and gentlemen, busily e in 
“doing ” the Nile. Though now as regular as the chronic rise of 
the waters, it is of less antiquity. At the outside it dates from 
twenty-five or thi ears ~s The small driblets of European 
travel} that trickled up the channels worn by the passage of Belzoni, 
Salt, a and the like, never formed a continuous 
stream till the days of Mehemet Ali. Towards the end of this 
month, in Cairo, the reservoirs of this flood are beginning to fill. 
Boats which in the summer months have been employed in carry- 
ing corn down the river are sunk to rid them of their-rats and 
mice, and painted to qualify them as pleasure-boats for the 
fastidious Hawadji. Arab and Maltese cooks begin to 
smarten up their clothes and their English, and to arrange their 
testimonials in seductive order. The Consul at Cairo begins to 
secure a certain ey ep of behaviour on the part of the 
captains and crews by registering contracts in mysterious Arabic, 
and to facilitate the social rements of acquaintances who may 
meet on the river by noting all the absurd varieties of coloured 
bunting by which his eccentric fellow-countrymen may choose 
to distinguish their respective dahabiehs. Turkeys and fowls of 
all degrees of leanness are collected for a fattening voyage from 
which they will not return. Higher up the teen few extant 
crocodiles, if they are wise, begin to put on their strongest 
armour-plating, as they will certainly be made the uncomfortable 
but generally uninjured target for the rifle practice of English 
sportsmen. Donkeys and a at remote Thebes begin to 
turn their eyes northwards in the hope of discovering the first gleam 
of the early tourist’s white sails, and appropriating, not without 
severe competition, the profit of the discovery. The north wind 
begins to blow, and boat by boat, day after day, the great fleet of 
happy and wealthy idleness drops from its moorings on the river 
bank at Ghizeh, and moves up against the stream. The summer 
flood fertilizes Egypt with mud, the winter with gold. As a thin 
film of new soil is found deposited on the banks every autumn 
the to level, so the wealth 
of the country ‘oun reciab] ter ev i 
by the winter’s outlay upon boat 
and manufactured antiquities, generally paid for at a fancy price. 
So regular is the process, that any wonder or amusement which 
the fellahs of the Nile valley may ever have felt at the ways of 
their winter visitors must long ago have given place to the 
tranquil acceptance of inevitably recurring phenomena. The 
a: is simply to be caught for profit in his due season, like 
the quails. 

We trust that the flood of Nile visitors will never cease to flow, 
as we trust that the penny steamboats on the Thames will never 
cease to ply. There are few pleasanter or more healthy methods 
of ing a winter than a tour up the Nile. There is just the 
it ‘esos of comfortable semi-roughing to give a tone to the 
system which has been used to the monotony of Y ype BS a 
enough to see and to do upon the beaten track of superficial 
antiquarianism to arouse an pare ae t curiosity as to the history 
of the people of old Egypt, which may be cultivated in propor- 
tion to the scholarship and energy of the particular traveller. 
There is enough of game or wildfowl to shoot, enough of strange 
or picturesque sights to sketch, and a winter climate in which 
the task of amusing yourself is rarely aggravated by bad weather. 
If you wish to be sulky, your boat is your castle; when you 
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being sociable, the chances are that, among the congeries of 
ees atoms likes the same thing at the same time with 
you may find agreeable acquaintances. Altogether, a 

ile voyage up to the second cataract is generally a pleasure to 
look forward to, to enjoy at the time, and to look upon 


afterwards. 

But as the Thames steamers are ordered, under penalties, to 
consume their own smoke, so should ordinary Nile voyagers be 
forbidden to let the effervescence of their pleasant nal me- 
mories into print, to the discomfort of a reading public 
at home. A sort of secondary Nile flood itates year after 

into the lists of London publishers, overflows the book-tables 
of clubs and the counters of circulating libraries, to be absorbed in 
its due time into utter oblivion, without leaving behind it even 
the thinnest film or deposit in increase of useful or useless know- 
ledge. Every now and then there is a notable exception, from the 
pen of some one among many travellers who his sailed up the 
river with a particular purpose, and kept his eyes and ears open 
pr eer ua But the rest is silence; or, rather, it is much to be 
wished that it were silence, instead of a mass of spoken nothings. 
What has the great river of Egypt done, that it should be degraded 
into an annual vehicle for voluminous Thoughts on Thebes, Days 
in a Dahabieh, or Drippings from the Nile ? 

The best advice to persons about to write on the Nile is 
analogous to that given by Punch to persons about to marry: We 
will 1g a step further than Punch, and say why. The thing proves 
itself. If Egypt and Nubia were, on actual view, the 
parallelogram of considerable breadth, with a thin thread of river 
running up the middle of it, which they appear to be in our old 
school it might be ible for the tourist of one year to 
find a spot which the tourists of the year before had not trodden, 
to sketch some new ruin, or make a fresh topic out of some for- 

tten corner. But the Egypt of the map is very unlike the 

t of fact. No one realizes, till he has seen it, how entirely 
the whole land of Egypt is commensurate with the banks of the 
Nile. Egypt is the valley in the desert down which the great 
river has found its way, and which it still overflows once a year 
to the extreme limit of the cultivable land, which it has so made 
cultivable. No tourist who en up the river with open eyes can 
help realizing this fact before he comes down again; and, when 
once he has realized it, he had better throw into the stream the 
journal he has begun to write with a view to publication. How 
can a conscientious scribbler expect to make original remarks or 
collect important information in the track of the many who have 
scribbled in Indian file before him? Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
and Mr. Murray’s Handbook have mapped out for all alike every 
visible object of interest, every commonplace of thought, re 
every inch of the road. Miss Martineau’s accurate eye an 
painter’s imagination have stereotyped the characteristic beauty 
and strangeness of the scenery, in language so clear and forcible that 
the most prosaic observer cannot fail to understand them. Inthe face 
of Champollion’s letters, and the researches and speculations of 
Bunsen and Lepsius, how should any new view be struck out by a 


roglyphice, unless 
he takes his stand on a dogged disbelief of the whole theory of in- 


sale sla’ 
cataract 
w a few 

what it will 


home did not know them —— well; but the Nile has too 
often brought home to our 


till now. After seeing and fully enjoying the river from 


of 
sort 
with 


for | founded the British Empire in 


ents with 


or any one beyond his half-dozen familiar 
contained in his 


tters. Te 8 i ite frien 

course you'll write book about it’’—with ative smile of 
perfect sincerity, really believing himself too sensible to undertake 
such an act of copenemeninny eateeeet, He intends honestly to 
enjoy his three or four months of lotus-eating, without aspiring to 


willingly let die. He begins to keep his journal as a m uty 
to himself, and to scribble his letters for the innocent gratification 


of a narrow home circle. Unhappily, through pressure of time 
while fitting out his boat for the voyage, he has requested his first’ 
friend, A., just to send on the first letter, containing his little 
description of the streets of Valetta or the bazaars of Cairo, to his 
next friend, B., to spare the trouble of saying the same thing 
twice over. The next friend has, and uses, a discretionary power 
of passing the letter on to a third, and so forth. By the time the 
second despatch from Egypt arrives, a whole alphabetical series 
of kindly critics is fairly established, who, for want of anything 
better to do, will always iy oe to hear how far the 
writer of such a lively letter gone up the river. 
Before the traveller has reached ‘Thebes, a packet of home corre- 
spondence, forwarded only too quickly through the courteous British 
Consul, Siva die great and valuable information 
his letter has given the whole circle of his friends at home. The 
slow poison of habitual circular-writing spreads gradually over the 
whole descriptive correspondence of the unhappy man, and imper- 
ceptibly developes the fatal idea that the critical public will but be 
a r circle of sympathetic friends. He warms towards his very 
journal, treating it no longer as a mere repository of daily facts, 
but more and more as a vehicle for desultory sentiment or specu- 
lative rhapsody. Naturally he falls in with one or two little 
adventures rather different those which have befallen any of 
the other tourists of the year, or believes that he does so, 
dragoman Alee or Muhammad is found to possess a peculiarly 
amusing individuality of character or demeanour, pnp | 
him from all his brother Muhammads and Alees, and capable 
being touched off with great spirit, through the record of a few 
conversations in the Egyptian idiom of the English language. 
And so the mischief is done, and sooner on tetee She 
tourist finds himself committed to the task of adding his 
own driblet to the ever-deepening stream of shallow works upon 
the Nile. The memory of a bright and sunny winter of leisurel 
enjoyment, which might have endured for years as an unalloy 
satisfaction in the retrospect, is rendered turbid and distorted by 
the necessity of ing facts and anecdotes, pointing and ex- 
aggerati or the English market the touches of local colour and 
individual character which seem most likely to tell well and 
render the volume effective, and, lastly, of choosing an attractive 
title. Perhaps there are a few so headed and 
Fg a as actually to start for t with the conviction that 
ey will find something to print about the Nile which has not 
been printed before, and the fixed determination to print it 
cmeuer- But we believe that by far the greater number of 
Nile scribblers, male and female, drift into a needless expense of 
paper and printers’ ink in this blind sort of way. It is in a simple 
spirit of kindliness that we put forward these remarks at the com- 
mencement of the Nile season, with the hope that they may be 
read, and their truth laid to heart, by at least a few of the un- 
thinking mortals who, but for some such good advice, might be 
|b er swelling the unreadable volumes of the next year’s 


THE CLYDE MEMORIAL. 

character and services of i aan the noblest 
Memorial which art can raise. e lesson which Lord 
Clyde’s life teaches is that resolute perseverance in the path of 
duty will not fail, in spite of difficulties and Saat Ew to 
attain ultimate reward. Whether Fortune frowned, as she did in 
many early years, or smiled in years which were few and came 
after heart-sickening delay, it may be truly said of Lord Clyde, 

that he justifi ed the P ’s saying, that— 
Man is man and master of his fate. 
He fought in the “cold shade,” and he fought also in the full 
blaze of glory. Of parentage, and without money or friends 
to aid him, hard service and slow promotion were his lot until he 
had reached, with only the rank of captain, an age at which men 
whom he —— in capacity have commanded armies and won 
victories. It is natural to com the career of the soldier who 
dia with that of the soldier who 
restored it. Lord Clive was thirty-two years old when he gained 


the battle of P: Lord Clyde, at a more mature age, was oc- 
thé di 
which, as the 


ent mmance of those regimental duties 

e of Cambridge has well observed, are the 

foundation of military efficiency. When Lord Clyde embarked 

for China in command of the 98th Regiment, being then nearly 

years old, he first entered upon a field of action suitable for 

the display of his great qualities. Lord Clive at the same age 

had completed the course of his splendid services, and was 

sinking under bodily and mental sickness for which there 

no remedy, because there was no enemy of his country 

him to conquer. He could, , have borne adversity 
well as did Lord Clyde, but he could not bear i 
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ins to 
of the 
s Arabic, 
who may 
retation ivery mystic owl or dog-headed image, drawn 
, Ie of pectinhi charcoal three thousand years ago on the ceiling of a 
vn vt never finished temple now half buried in sand, has been seen and 
noted by somebody. If Smith, with his sketch-book or 
w extent his gun into some lateral valley of the desert, stumbles on the rare 
See treasure of a rock-shrine not mentioned in the latest edition of 
“1 lish Murray, he finds the name of Jones written there in a pencil- 
Eng! scratch upon the rock two years earlier. Smith and Jones, in their SS 
begin to respective pilgrimages, creep up the great pyramid from the same 
st gleam corner, look with the same eyes at the same sphinxes, the same 
a Memnons, the same Sesostris, smell the same smell of bats in the 
same somber, miss or harmlessly pound the same crocodiles, outrage 
fleet of the feelings and rights of the same village communities by a whole- 
the river pigeons, and see their boats hauled up the first 
pore rope always on the point of fracture. Except 
6 4 thin their very dragomen know as a matter of 
eutumn be the duty of Smith and Jones to do all 
> wealth ong the river, and how long, to the fraction of a day, Smith and 
y toot Jones should take in doing it. The familiarity of the dragomen 
: with the whole details would not matter, if the British public at 
t which 
ways of ile which has seen the light for some years was brought out for 
to the private circulation a year or two since, by a late middle-aged 
- The tourist of a philosophic turn of mind, but never, we believe P 
on, like 
to flow, English use into the compendious formula—“ The Nile’s a deuce 
1 never long river.” Readers of many volumes of Nilotic literature will 
nethods recognise their own true sentiments meee in the shortest and 
ust the strongest form; and they are nearly the only sentiments on the 
to the subject now worth expressing. They are the very words in which 
BE a Herodotus, libellously miscalled the garrulous, would have dis- 
erficial } —ynissed the topic of the Nile, had Egypt been as much betravelled 
history f and bewritten in his time as it is now. 
propor- 9°» It is easy to see how a Nile tourist falls into the melancholy 
aveller. —s of becoming a Nile author. Probably when he 
strange wes Cairo, encumbered with the normal blank journal, and 
which the normal quires hin letter-paper in the normal writing- 
eather. ease, he has no of definite intention of boring any- 
mm you body but himself the facts to be eutered in his diary, ese grea 
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sank, exhausted 


and it is to be hoped 
of excellence for the Memorial which is to be rai 


ed in age the activi 


strength of outh, will form s subj worthy to call forth all the 


veteran had served in 


resources of the sculptor’s art. 
that British troops eneoun 


climate, and against.every 


during more than fifty- e had felt every turn of fortune. 
Asa of in Wellington’s earliest victory over 
the French at Vimiera. "When a little older, he took part in the 
retreat before the same French to Corunna, and in the disastrous 
failure of the British arms at Walcheren. Under happier 
auspices he fought at Barossa and at Vittoria. He saw at St. 
Sebastian a vain expenditure of brave men’s lives, escaping with 
t u it fortress. At e Bi ‘ortune 
combined with skill It army 
which had driven the French out of Spain could not find elsewhere 
an enemy able tostand before it. Butthe campaign which followed 


in America showed that success will endure no longer than while 


the methods which naturally lead to success are steadily pursued. 
great Indian general, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Clyde 
upon a chequered course of service in America, 
Waterloo and the triumphant march 
which was the fruit 
of the campaign of 1815, there was little for Lord Clyde to do 
except to cultivate those virtues which have obtained a late but 


Like another 
had to look back 
instead of upon the victo: 
which followed it. Amid the profound 


emphatic commendation from the Duke of Cambridge. “TI recol- 


lect,” said the Duke, “ een ae the 98th Regiment, previous 


to its going to China, in Dublin, when it was pointed out to me 
as being peculiarly well adapted for service, use of the able 
manner in which it was commanded by Lord Clyde.” But before 
the opportunity for distinction in China came, Lord Clyde had 
performed a peculiarly disagreeable and not very eats duty in 
assisting to suppress an insurrection of negroes in Demerara. The 
climate tried his constitution almost as severely as that of Wal- 
eheren. Another duty which occupied him during some of these 
undistinguished years was that most unpleasant one of aiding the 


that of life on board a crowded and, at times, unhealthy rt. 
From China he went to India, and there, in the Jeond. Bilkh 


portunity ying 

important battles It will be remembered that Sir Charles Napier 
was sent from England to supply what was thought to be wanti 
in Lord a he did not arrive until after the battle 
a roken the power of the Sikhs. Sir Charles Napier 
and Clyde were the sort of men whom Indian civilians would 
only tolerate pressure of adverse = 
prosperous times, whom they co’ 
get on comfortably, and would rather see the command-in-chief 
of India treated as a sinecure than given to a veteran who 
pg ay | knew, and was resolved to perform, his duty. There 
are few features of Indian hi more marvellous than the 
appointments which the Home Government has dared to make to the 
Indian command-in-chief. Lord Gough, whatever may have been 
his failings as a general, had at least such a character as a soldier 
as ens his being cheerfully — by abler tacticians, if 
there were any near him. Sir © Napier had a military 
eapacity equal to far more than he was ever called upon to do. 
Sir Wiliam Gomm was a veteran of the Spanish war. It is surely 
wonderful that a command held successively by such men as these 
should have been next conferred upon an officer of whom the only 
thing generally known was that. he had been ly concerned in 
turf transactions, and had owned a horse which had won the 
Derby. It is not necessary to suppose that General Anson was 
not a man of fair ability and knowledge of his profession, but, 
taking him at the highest possible estimate, was he w 

to be compared in fitness for the chief command in India wi 
Lord Clyde? It is not too much to say that, if Lord Clyde 
had been appointed in of General Anson, would never 
have been a mutiny at all. But if Lord Clyde had been employed 
in India, his country would have lost his services, where she could 
ill have them, in the Crimea. Such intments as that of 
General are only tolerable, if tolerable at all, in periods of 
peace, which appear to ordinary observers to contain no elements 
of war. The active career of Lord Clyde, as a young man, ceased 
with the battle of Waterloo, not, as the Duke —- truly 
said, because there was any desire to keep back an officer so 
favourably known, but because there was little or nothing to be 
done by the British army during many years in which the ablest 
officer could acquire more distinction than one of average quali- 
fications. But, if the whole truth were to be stated on this subject, 
it ought to have been added that 
periods in which Governments venture to treat high commands as 
mere pieces of patronage, to which they may any of their 
own who are not notoriously incapable. When Lord Clyde 


long and hard service, amid the gentle ministra- 

tions of attached ‘ead, and having both gained and preserved the 
love and gratitude of his countrymen. Unlike in their lives and 
in their deaths, they have deserved equal honour from posterity ; 
that the fine statue of Lord Clive which 
adorns the metropolis of his native county may supply a standard 
by public sub- 


countenance marked by kindness, intelligence, and — 


saw General Anson appointed to the command-in-chief in India, 
he might have expected 
an exam how Ministers give things to their 
friends or their fronds’ friends in quiet Ted 

But Lord Clyde's ience included another disposal 
of what may be assumed to have been considered by 
i as viz. the command of a large 
in the face of a i enemy in the Crimea. The 
ings of the Government whose peculiar mission it was, as 
chief of that Government expressed it, “to carry on the 
with vigour,” might well be mistaken in aftertime for a 
lesque. After Lord Raglan’s death, it determined to steer 
of what had been pointed out by some of its volunteer 
as a dangerous 
whose experience and 

t war which had After 


rise 


enough to say that he had seen no service the battle 
Alma. It is to be observed that at this time Lord Clyde’s 
was not unknown either to the Government or to the publi 
still less to the army which aceon. mre 
supplies, and for the possibility of rotreat in ease of di 

while his ability as a soldier was icuous, there was 

in his character to warrant the belief he would fail in 


i 


was hardly one 
tion who have acknow: 
saw an older and a better soldier in Lord Ch 
personal influence of Lord Raglan in the allied camp 
more than Kinglske's imagination. 
’s imagination. It at 
any rate, be permitted to the admirers of Lord Cl ho ar 
ueen 
England, to believe that if he had sueceeded to Lord Raglan’s 


abe 


He would either have-struck strongly or not at all, and 

e knew too well the limits of what soldiers can perform to have. 

asked a handful of young recruits to attempt work which required 
veterans like those under his own peculiar command, 


officers of equal merit suffering equal trials, it may be ho 

that the effect of the i 
be either to abridge their term of tion or to give them 
patience to endure it. Let them drill their regiments dili 

and wait for a turn of fortune, It may, indeed, be well believ 


NATURAL HISTORY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
REAT dissatisfaction has prevailed among scientific men 
with the system pursued by the Trustees of the British 
Museum in the administration of certain portions of the col- 
lections committed to their care. The eateblishment in Great 
Russell Street contains a Public Library, some of the National 
Art-collections, and the National Museum of Natural Hi 
under one roof. We do not now propose 
constituent most and most 
Nex, on the present 
more e exhibition t 
80 ing to say on this subject ei 
of the staff of officers’ of the sciexti ifie $0. 
been a matter of com- 
i system pursued in vacancies in these 
ta is such that ane cannot but wondar that, in theee 
some sort of qualification is required even in the case 


occasion, do we intend to 
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=. place no disparagement of the Dritish army or its commander , 
—— would have bens possible, in thought, word, or deed, either by 
: allies or enemies. And it may further be confidently assumed that, 
under Lord Clyde’s prudent and. My ex us direction, such a humili- 
8 | ating repulse as that sustained at the Redan would have been im- 
probable that Lord Clyde, or any other soldier as brave and gentle 
probable that Lord Clyde, or any other soldier as brave and gentle . 
. as he was, could approve. His voyage to China occupied eleven | It is well, on many accounts, that a public Memorial should be 
months, so that he was ableto.count among his military experiences | raised in London to Lord Clyde. To raise such a Memorial must 
. eos gl be a satisfaction to the nation, which cannot but feel that the 
4 war, he obtame y semority the command sion, | years scarcely compensated for the long ing period 
i neglect, disappointment, and heart-sickness, through which he 
) =o struggled to distinction, If there are now in the arm 
=a at the British army has in it a mine of undeveloped talent; for 
if subordinates were not generally of good a how would it 
as have been some- 
times seen? The Memorial to Lord Clyde ought to remind Govern- 
a ee ments to seek for merit, and at the same time to cheer soldiers 
ae. on with the assurance that merit will be sought, and, late though it 
- ee may be, found. Even if public recognition of service comes 
| slowly, or does not come at all, every good soldier may feel 
| assured that he will be known as such among his comrades, for in 
the long run finds out who are its most worthy 
. I lesson that the performance of ordinary duties with ity and 
4 conscientiousness is the surest method either to attain distinction 
“4 or to live in tolerable happiness without it. 
| | 
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letter-carriers and tide-waiters, it should have endured so long. 
It is to these two points that we now wish to direct the attention 
of our readers for a few moments. 
Peg ty shee staff of the British Museum, as we learn from 
e ‘arliamen Report, consists of ninéty-seven 
be engaged in the general 
of the establishment, and ninety-three in the various depart- 
ments. It could, perhaps, hardly be , looking to the 
requirements of the Public Library, that the scientific division 
of the Museum should absorb the services of one-third of 


so far from this being the case, the number of officials 
in all the four Natural History departme 


ground of com 
performance of the duties assigned to it. But such is notoriously 
not the case. While every printed book and MS. is referred to 
its right place as soon as it enters the Museum, is correctly cata- 
logued, and becomes immediately available for the use of the 
student, by far the greater proportion of the objects of natural 
history—we speak more cially of the zoological series—are 
unnamed, uncatalogued, and unarranged. Let our readers just 
take a glance at the shelves of birds as they pass through the Orni- 
thological gallery, or peep into one of the drawers in the cellar 
called the “ Insect-room ” (where our national staff of zoologists 
is at work), and they will quickly perceive the truth of what we 
state. But how can it be otherwise, when one gentleman has to 
deal unassisted with the whole class of birds, of which there are 
said to be 20,000 specimens in the National Collection; when 
to a second is assigned the task of arranging, ing, 
a gm in order about 100,000 conchological mens ; 
and when a third unfortunate naturalist—at present utterly 
under his care the whole series 

articulate anim which, including insects, there are caleu- 
lated to be at least 225,000 known species? The idea of 
being eng: on such a Herculean is sufficient to damp the 
exertions of any man, however enthusiastic he may be. Yet we are 
far from saying that this has actually been the case with an 
one of the five gentlemen at present employed in the Zoologi 
department, for each of them has laboured hard on the work 
assigned to him, and has rendered good service to the cause of 
science 


We may now say a few words on the way in which a recent 
vacancy in the Zoological staff has been filled up—a subject which 
has caused no little discussion among the friends of science in 
the metropolis. In the course of last year, Mr. Adam White, 
who had long and meritoriously shared with Mr. Frederick 
Smith the care of the insects and other articulate animals in 
the National Collection, was obli to retire from ill health. 
To fill up the place thus v: there were numerous appli- 
cants, and amongst these were “several good working entomolo- 
gists”"—we quote the words of one eminently qualified to judge 
of such matters—“who were in every respect eligible.” It 
might have been s that one of these would be at once 
to the vacant and to Mr. 
Frederi mith in working out the 225,000 species ar- 
ticulates. toon this’ icing tin i 

was kept open for many months, owing, it would seem, to the 
absence from England of the Secretary to the Trustees. On this 
gentleman's return, a certain “transcriber in the Book depart- 
ment, who was entirely ignorant of entomology,” and, according 
to Professor Westwood’s testimony, “did not know a butterfly 
from a moth, or a bug from a beetle,’ was nominated as Mr. 
White's successor. As soon as the proposed appointment became 
noised abroad, the matter was taken 5 Entomological 

y 


Society, and at one of their meetings in last, after much con- 
sultation, the wing resolution was by Professor 
Westwood : — 


That the nomination, in the place of Mr. Adam White, of a gentleman 
pevteaty as a transcriber in the Printed Book department of the 

useum, and entirely unknown as an entomologist, cannot but prove a great 
detriment to the progress of the classification of the collection, and is vir- 
tually a waste of the public a Such nomination is the more objection- 
able, as several competent entomologists were candidates for the post. 


This resolution was unanimously agreed to, and a copy thereof 
sent to the Trustees and their paren, As those who know the 
latter gentleman will probably gu e only effect produced was 
the administration of what is oaeete called a “severe wigging”’ 
to two of the Museum staff who were members of the Entomo- 
logical Society and happened to be present at the meeting. The 
Temonstrance—which, coming from such a quarter, merited at 
least a courteous reception and an explanatory reply—was entirely 
disregarded ; the appointment, at that time only probationary, was 
confirmed ;.and Mr. Panizzi’s transcribing protégé was duly con- 
verted into a zoological assistant. So little were the other mem- 
bers of the Zoological staff allowed to know what was goi 
on, so far were they from having been consulted on the subj 


is that, a of “assistant” 
assistant should ‘to the place 


the duties of his situation. But the knowledge, the matured 
taste, and the accuracy $e requisite to make a good 
assistant-curator in the Na History 
to be found in a young man of this 
the present instance in our National Zoologi 
one man Who has to learn his busi 
four good end experienced naturalists, fully able to ven ate 
er 


of 
tomologi epartment—all men of European reputation. 

this country there is now only one. But ting that the 
Trustees were obliged to keep to their self-imposed rule of 
sppointing a person under the age of twenty-five, we do not see 

at the present nomination is rendered one whit more excusable. 
The newly-appointed assistant is, as we are informed, absolutely 
useless as regards all scientific work. He has never paid attention ~ 
to entomology, and is, of course, utterly at a loss in the midst of all 
the beetles, butterflies, and other insects that are assigned to his 
care. It cannot be said that other candidates of the same age were 
| not available, for no means were taken to ascertain whether this 

was the case or not. We venture to say that, had the Trustees 
applied to the University of Oxford, where there is a society of 
working entomologists, they might have taken their pick out of 
several young men who had enjoyed the benefits of a University 
education, and had possibly taken honours in the School of Natural 
Science. But no. They quietly hand over the ee to 
their Secretary, who has, to say the least, shown little zeal at 
any time in promoting the rey of the Natural History 
departments. Having failed in his repeated attempts to oust 
them altogether from the building, he now endeavours to carry 
out the same object by issuing vexatious regulations to the per- 
secuted officials, and by foisting into any post that may fall vacant 
the incompetent subordinates of his favourite Library. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 


armies with separate strategical objects, and almost distinct 
organizations, are now gradually assuming the form of one gigantic 

ign, in which success or repulse of each commander, 
altho ted from the others by some hundreds of miles, pro- 
duces a similar influence to that exercised on a smaller scale by the 


several divisions on the respective armies to which they belong. 
sidering the vast distances which divide the several forces, none of 
the European campaigns can furnish any similar of 


great 
the movements of one army so mom pene I depending on those of 
e present campaigns in Virginia ‘ennessee ; this peculiar 
feature of the — struggle must be attributed to the exten- 
sive use which has been made of the electric telegraph and the 
railways. So important a position do the latter assume, that they 
form the main points on which the march of armies is directed ; 
and their destruction, as in the case of the recent advance of General 
Lee, is considered a sufficient compensation for long marches and 
battles. 

e = line of railway extending for a distance of about 1,000 
miles Memphis, on the Mississippi, to Richmond and 
Gordonsville, is at the present moment, at various points, the 
scene of the struggle between the two contending nations. Beari 

is in mind, let us, as it were on a chess-board, mark out the 
itions lately assumed by the several bodies of troops contending 
or its occupation. The most ew 4 point on the line, form- 
ing as it does the junction of the Nashville rail from the North and 
the Atlanta from the South with the great Wester line, is 
Chattanooga, and over all the various Federal armies which are con- 
—t for its defence General Grant has been in com- 
district the armies of the Ohio, the Cumber- 
and Kentucky, includi e forces on the Mississippi river. 
In immediate command of the General 
Thomas, who, however, is said to have been rep in chief 
command by General Sherman; and under him are Generals 
Hooker, Granger, Palmer, and , a8 commanders of corps or 
consolidated co’ Advancing to the relief of the army of 
tanooga, from Memphis, is the army of General Blair, with its 
division leaders Generals Osterhaus and M. Smith ; whilst in com- 
mand of 2 large force, itself divided into different but under 
the supreme command of Grant, is General ide, operating 
with mere ae base at Knoxville, but with movements intimately 
conn with those of the main army. On the Confederate 
i to General Grant, is General 


side, opposed — his arm 
divided into three corps, under the commands of 


erals Long- 
Breckenridge, and Hindman, with numerous detached 


that, as we are told, the first intimation received of the nomination 


in question by the keeper of the department was by the favoured | 
Knocking bis doce end intredusing himeel? os the newly- | 
| Various forces, in order to comprehend the significance of the 


inted assistant. 
t has been said in yes pe this, we are well aware, that the 
Trustees are bound in s 


matters by certain rules, one of which | 


= 

bodies which serve to conceal the movements of the main army, 
and to in t and harass the communications of the enemy. 

It will now be necessary to follow seriatim the movements of the 


scraps of intelligence doled out so frequentiy, but so sparing! 
the telegraphic reports. Qu the 21st of Oc ter odtaias 
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Federals, under Generals Blair, Osterhaus, and Smith, encountered 
the Confederate forces about seven miles from Tuscombia, a small 
a about half-way between Chattanooga and Memphis, on the 

ine of railway which connects those places, and on the left bank of 
the Tennessee river. The Confederates, under Generals D. Lee, 


Roddy, and Sionereart, retreated to a fortified position alread 
prepared in front of Tuscombia, and now hold the Federals 
in check; whilst 15,000 cavalry, under Wheeler and Forrest, 
are reported to be in readiness to act as occasion offers on the Federal 
line of communication between Nashville and Chattanooga. It 
is needless to point out the im ce of this position, separati 
as it does the army at Memphis from that at Chattanooga, and 
at the same time commanding the Tennessee river. At Chat- 
tanooga itself the Federals are beginning to feel the want of 
supplies. Until the last action of General Hooker, the only road 
they possessed between Chattanooga and Bridgeport, the point 
from which the trains run to Nashville, was a mere mule 

on the right bank of the Tennessee, often rendered almost 

impassable by the swollen streams flowing into the river. To 
remedy this defect, an expedition was planned, and the crossing 
of the Tennessee was effected with little loss by means of pontoons 
constructed at Chattan and floated down the river to a point 
termed Brown’s Ferry. General Hooker—with the 11th corps, 
a portion of the 12th, and a division of the 4th—was thus en- 
abled to establish himself on the left bank of the Tennessee, and 
partially to open the road and railway along that bank to Bridge- 
port, a distance of about twenty-eight miles, where tées de 

ad been constructed to cover the weisige. On the night of the 
28th, or morning of the zgth, General Hooker was attacked by 
the Confederates under General Jenkins, but held his position. 
This pa to have been the limit of his success, as both sides 
claim the capture of prisoners and waggons. The Federals, there- 
fore, occupy the ridge of hills on the west or left bank, and the 
Confederates that on the east or right bank of Lookout Creek, 
a small stream flowing at the foot of Lookout Mountain 
into the Tennessee, at a point a few miles below Chattanooga. 
That the Federals have enabled to secure this 7" 
may be accounted for by the weakening of General Bragg’s 
left, owing to his having apparently endeavoured, by in- 
creasing the force on his night, to separate the army of General 
Thomas from that under Burnside. The fo train alleged 
to have been captured by the Federals in Lookout Valley is 
probably a parton of General Longstreet’s train, as his corps 
occupies Lookout Mountain. Detached from the main Confederate 
army, General Stevenson, with a body of cavalry under Morrison 
and Dibbord, on the 20th of October inflicted a repulse on the 
Federal forces near Philadelphia, and-drove them to Loudon, or 
rather to heights beyond that town, which lies half-way between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. This Federal force forms the right 
of General Burnside’s army. Respecting the movements of that 
General but little information has reached us. On the 7th of 
October he left Knoxville, and advanced in the direction of 
Abingdon, a town situated 175 miles from the great Confederate 


depot at Lynehare, At Bristol station he tore up the railway and 


burnt several cars, but eventually retreated, and recent reports in- 
timate the defeat of his moré advanced divisions. It is difficult to 
imagine with what object this movement was made, as the relief 
of the army at Chattanooga, and a junction with that army, would 
appear to be more conducive to success than separate offensive 
operations. In fact, General Burnside seems in some danger of 
being overwhelmed by a concentration of forces from General Lee’s 
army in Virginia and the troops that can with safety be detached 
by General Bragg—the nature of the country occupied by 
ties enabling him to hold his position with an inferior force, 
and to keep the Federal army in his front in check, whilst he 
operates with detached corps on its flank. 

It seems to be acknowledged that the recent advance of the 
Confederate army of Virginia was made with the object either 
of forcing General Meade to an ——— or else, by 
driving him back to the vicinity o ashington, to de- 
stroy the line of rail between Alexandria and Warrington, 
and so to delay the advance of the Federal army—thus 
enabling Lee to detach a considerable portion of his force 
to the assistance of the Confederate armies ofthe West. The 
country between Gordonsville and Washington has been reduced 
to a desert, and neither army can retain a position far removed 
from its base of supplies unless by means of a railroad. On the 
16th of October, General Lee commenced his retreat from the 
neighbourhood of Centreville, and about the same time a large body 
of troops was sent by railway to Lynchburg and towards Abingdon, 
to reinforce the Confederates under General Jones. About the 
20th, General Lee reached a position on the line of the ee 
hannock, his right in the vicinity of Stafford Court House, and his 
left resting on the Blue Ridge; whilst detached bodies of cavalry 
operated in the Shenandoah Valley, and in the rear of the advan- 
cing Federal army. The town of Charlestown, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, with a considerable number of Federal prisoners, was 
captured by General Imboden on the 18th. Indeed, the bold- 
ness with which the Confederate cavalry act, even in rear 
of the Federal army, capturing stores and destroying are 
argues great inefficiency on the part of the Federal cavalry, an 
must considerably harass the movements of the army and impede 
its advance. 

Immediately on the retreat of General Lee, General Meade used 
every effort, stimulated by repeated orders from his Government, 
to pursue him. The Orange and Alexandria railway was repaired 


as far as Warrington, the rails for that p having been 
brought from the oned Norfolk and Suffolk line. That the 
t the garrison o! i , form: 80 jealo 

within the lines by the to the rem 
November 7th, the two corps of Generals Sedgwick and Fren 
advancing along the Orange and Alexandria railway, attacked 
carried the redoubts erected to defend the bridge over the 
Rappahannock, and the ford termed “Kelly’s Ford,” a short 
distance below. The Confederates, considerably weakened by 
detachments sent to the West, retired, and on the following day 
the whole Federal army crossed the river. One division of cavalry 
under General Beaufort, effected a passage over the upper 

annock, whilst the other, under General Kilpatrick, advanced 
its picquets until opposite the Fredericksburg heights. It can be 
no matter of surprise that General Lee has been obliged to retire. 
The Confederates are forced to compensate for the inferiority of 
their numbers by rapid combinations, and their present e 
a to be dire to overwhelm the Federal armies of the 

est, although by so doing they may sacrifice for the time the 
efficiency of their own army in Virginia. 

The operations on the right bank of the Mississippi exercise 
a certain influence on the main campaign, as they prevent 
any considerable weakening of the Federal garrisons on that 
river. The advance of General Banks’s army under Franklyn 
is, between Opelonsas and Vermilionville, supported by the 13th 
army corps. Considerable complaints are, however, made 
of the demoralization and absence of discipline in the Federal 
army of Louisiana. The officers are said greatly to prefer re- 
siding in the confiscated residences of the Louisiana merchants 
and planters to active operations in the field. In Arkansas nothing 
important has recently occurred. The Confederates under Generals 
Cooper and Price threaten Fort Smith, whilst the Federal General 
Blunt is removed from the command of the frontier, his place 
being taken by M‘Neil. It cannot be long before the results 
of the recent movements of troops become apparent in events 
yn must exercise considerable influence on the future course 

war. 


THE THEATRES. 


events crowd thickly each other. Mr. 
Charles Mathews, newly arrived from Paris, has appeared at 
the Haymarket ; and the Lyceum has been ed by its lessee, 
Mr. Fechter. The English actor who has achieved the rare exploit 
of pleasing the French in their own , and the French actor 
who has performed the more easy feat of fascinating the English 
in theirs, have come before the public, one almost immediately 
after the other, both to be heartily welcomed. 

Mr. Mathews had been absent from the London stage 
— to render his return an object of curiosity. For some 
time before his Parisian engagement, he had been before the public 
as an “entertainer,” and it seemed probable that he was about to 
quit the histrionie profession, strictly so called, and to enter into 

rmanent competition with the Reeds, the P and the 

oodins. But with all his talent, and the prestige derived from 
his father as the founder of what are now termed “ entertain- 
ments,” he scarcely raised himself to the head of the class he 
had joined ; and his ultimate return to the profession of his youth 
seems to indicate that, in the hybrid position proper to and 
Galleries, he felt something like a fish out of water. Once more 
on the boards of the Haymarket, he appeared as pleased to see 
his old theatrical patrons as they were to give him welcome. 
No doubt, to a regular actor who, like Mr. Mathews, can hold 
audiences in his grasp, can make them sympathize with all his 
humours, and can even take pleasant liberties with them on which 
a less firmly established favourite would not venture, there must 
be something extremely weak and jejeune in the very warmest 
applause that the most enthusiastic admirers of entertainments can 
bestow. A battle fought by officers only, however skilfully con- 
ducted, would be but a dull affair, and the approval of a merely 
genteel audience, in which there is no mob-element, can never 
amount to what in modern parlance is styled a demonstration. 
By the artist who burns for public favour, the roar of the pit and 
gallery is required as a n indorsement to the gratification 
expressed by the smile and titter of the boxes and ; and the 
want of this must be more particularly felt where there are no pit 
and gallery whatever, and the seats are occupied by persons all more 
or less strict in their notions of proptiety, and many of them un- 
easily suspicious that they are grazing the borders of sin while 
participating in any public entertainment that does not resemble 
the solemn buffooneries of Exeter Hall. The poet who only pens 
sonnets, the musician who devotes himself to the 
humourist who exclusively retails such pleasantries as make yo 
ladies simper, may—nay, must—he contented with the approval of 
the refined few; but the genuine actor, with the ambition proper 
to his calling, is essentially a man of the people. He will not be 
satisfied with a House of Representatives elected by universal 
suffrage, but requires the actual Demos to be brought bodily 
before him. 

Mr. Mathews returns in excellent condition, and those who 
before his retirement fancied that they could detect the encroach- 
ment of time on the vigour and vivacity of the most mercurial of 
actors, now feel that the universal enemy has been triumphantly 
repelled, and that the Mathews who charmed them twenty years 
ago is the Mathews who exhilarates them now. Nothing can 
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through all their variations, and his stage is as ready to reflect any 


~ theory that the unities in question were not so indispensable that 
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exceed the calm assurance, the infinity of resource, the exuber- 
ance of good-humour displayed by our perennial young actor in 
his representation of the impudent gentleman who is the principal 
character in Cool as a Cucumber, the farce which, in the French 
, Mr. Mathews presented to the Parisian public as Un 
Anglais Timide. Those French critics who, while praising the 
lightest of light comedians, expressed a wish that they might 
soon see him in a better piece, could scarcely have appreciated the 
uisite perfection of the performance. The farce itself is, 
indeed, an extravagant absurdity, in which not only all the laws 
of probability, but even those which regulate stage illusion, are 
del berately violated ; but it isin giving reality to this absurdity 
that the peculiar talent of the actor is thoroughly displayed. No 
matter that the curtain descends before the termination of the 
iece, to be drawn up again at the bidding of the despotic come- 
ian, whom it has severed from the rest of the company, so 
that he stands in strange solitude close to the footlights. Mr. 
Mathews has created for the nonce a fantastic world, of which the 
actors and the audience are both inhabitants; and his power is no 
more to be questioned than is the power of Puck to put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes to be doubted by those who yield 
to the fascinations of a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Mrs. Mathews has likewise distinguished herself since her return 


in Mr. Planché’s ae of the Golden Fleece, must be imper- 
fectly acquainted with the value of that true and earnest spirit, 
which enables a performer to abandon soul and body to the de- 
mands of a strong situation, and thus to give it all the force of 
which it is susceptible. The lady is not a thoroughly finished 
artist; in her most impassioned song, the music of the song is 
sometimes damaged by the violence of the passion; but an im- 
petuosity that breaks all bounds can scarcely be censured in a cari- 
catured Medea. Then there is the treat of beholding Mr. Charles 
Mathews as the Chorus—the combination of the abstract wisdom 
conceived by the ancients with the supercilious nonchalance of the 
“swellish ” gentleman of the nineteenth cent Where, indeed, 
could we find a more accurate reproduction of that corporate entity 
of the Euripidean drama, which is placed in the midst of action 
and never wholly absorbed by it, than in the young exquisite of 
the present day, whose life is in constant obedience to the 
nil admirari principle so strongly commended by Horace as a safe 
preventive against all mundane sorrows P 

Mr. Fechter has effected several improvements in the machinery 
of the Lyceum Theatre, enabling him to perform to the highest 
degree of perfection those elaborately illustrated dramas to which, 
it his stage is devoted. THusion is the great object 
of Mr. Fechter’s strenuous efforts, and, to attain this object, 
he not only gets rid of those conventional parts of scenery which 
were rather to be considered the symbols than the representations 
of the objects they denoted, but he aims at the exhibition of scenes 
which, when shown in a limited compass, seem most to demand 
some concession on the of the spectator, while at the same 
ature and architecture ma 
indulge in whatever freaks they please outside the walls of his 
theatre; he has contrivances at hand that will follow them 


given object with consummate accuracy as the white table of a 
eamera obscura. It is impossible not to admire the zeal with 
which he has brought together solid mountains and edifices — 
things not only to be seen, but to be touched, clambered, and 
crossed —and the absence of “staginess” in every one of his 
daring imitations. Belonging to the age of sensation-dramas, and 
ae on the same direction of public taste, his pieces so far 
ditfer from them that the “sensational” effect, instead of being 
confined to a single scene, is diffused over the entire work. Care 
is taken to render every one of twelve tableaur quite complete to 
the full measure of its capabilities, and, when the play is over, the 
tor has seen such a long succession of illusive views that 
scarcely one of them affords a resting-place for his memory. 
Patronized as he is by a very influential portion of the London 
public, and unquestionably a favourite with the highest class of 
playgoers, Mr. Fechter, with the energy which is a of his 
nature, and with a determination to make new experiments, can 
hardly fail to affect, at least for a time, the dramatic notions of 
this country, and it is singular enough that this new Gallican 
domination is diametrically opposite in principle to that of the 
last century. Formerly, the French rulers of the drama were 
noted for their fanatical desire to force upon the stage those 
unities of time and place which were sup to be derived from 
antique usage. ‘To them the Shakspearian English opposed the 


they might not be conveniently sacrificed if found to impede the 
natural development of the fable. If the action naturally fell 
into narrow limits of time and place, well and good ; if it did not, 
well and also; the dramatist must be guided by circum- 
stances. The Winter's Tale required a leap of many years, and 
—_ took it; the Tempest assigned the limits to which a 
Co e would scarcely have obj , and our national poet was 
fitted to the occasion. But the drama which the new Gallican 
guides would acclimatize on our soil is one in which variety, not 
unity, is an essential principle. Even unity of action can scarcely be 
preserved. The Duke's Motto and Bel Demonio would be absolutely 
nothing were not the tableaux numerous, and did not a series of 
adventures follow closely one upon another. Concentration, long 
considered so essential to the drama of every school, is the reverse 


- instincts, or awakening any very keen sense of the 


of desirable in the school established by Mr. Fecht#r, who rather | 


presents a dramatized narrative than a play, properly so call 
and who contrives that each succeeding half-hour shall be Foe 
by an interest of its own. The under his rule, reflects 
the of “serial” novels, In the old days, when novelists pub- 
lished their three volumes at once, they were contented to place 
their strong “effects” as the course of their story might in- 
dicate, and it is curious to observe how economical was Mrs. 
Radcliffe herself in the employment of her noted horrors. But 
the writer of fiction who publishes his work in monthly or 
weekly instalments must contrive that every one of these instal- 
ments shall be charged with an ial “effect,” or he will be 
blamed for issuing a “dull number.” To a novel written under 
these circumstances Mr. Fechter’s plays bear the strongest possible 


resemblance. 
In Bel Demonio, the new piece, there is even less concentration 
than in the Duke’s Motto. ith the circumstances of the election 


of Pope Sixtus V. are connected the adventures of a young Italian 
gentleman with whom the future Pontiff sympathizes, and who, 
a model of devotion and of enterprising courage, succe in 
winning a daughter of the Orsini family, con to the wishes of 
her father. Notwithstanding the charm which Mr. Fechter infuses 
into a love-scene, and the familiarity with the nastic part of his 
art which he displays for the first time, the adventurer whom he 
represents is almost obscured by his own adventures, so that we 
rather attend to the incidents themselves than to the person whom 
they affect. More striking, as a dramatic figure, is the Pope—excel- 
lently played by Mr. John Brougham, the adapter of the piece—but 
he is scarcely a person in whom an interest can be concentrated. 

Talking statisticians affirm that the Music Halls are on the 
decline, while the Bas, Se theatres is increasing. The con- 
tinuous success of Drury Lane, which is especially the theatre of 
the masses, furnishes an ent in favour of this a, 
and we may find another in the revival of that old school of b: 
farce which seemed to have been almost banished from the 
stage. A dramatic sketch called My Heart's in the Highlands, 
in which the absurd attempts of a brace of cockneys to in- 
itiate themselves into the habits of Gaelic life are caricatured 
to the extremest point of the grotesque, and a farce called Beauty 
or the Beast, which is almost a comic pantomime in plain clothes, 
are both evidently written for the multitude, and the multitude 
assembled at Drury Lane listen to them with roars. Some time 
since, farce b to put on such genteel attire, and cultivate such 
polished manners, that its absorption into the genus comedietta 
might be annually expected. Now, under democratic patronage, it 
abandons itself once more to its native roughness and its love of 
practical fun. . 

The sympathy with wilful young ladies which has been per- 
tinaciously kept alive by several modern novelists is represented, 
at the Strand Theatre, by a very clever drama called Miriam’s 
Crime. This piece, which is strongly at variance with the light 
productions usually seen at this house, is the work of Mr. Craven, 
an author who seems likely to rise in his vocation. If we divide 
our interesting criminals into two classes—those who commit 
evil for evil’s sake, and those who commit evil that good may 
come—we are bound to admit that Miriam belongs to the 
latter. She burns a will, but it is a will in her own favour; she 
picks a lock, but it is in order to restore a document to its rightful 
owner. Her temptations and her impulses are represented with 
great force by Miss Kate Saville, who is one of the few young 
actresses capable of taking upon themselves the chief responsibility 
of a drama requiring real earnestness and passion. 


REVIEWS. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN.* 

HIS volume will probably satisfy Mr. Longfellow’s man 
admirers, and the of his poetry 
altered. All the characteristics of his style and method of 
treatment are to be found in it. There is a considerable 
power of expressing what the writer means to say. There is 
much freshness in the subjects, and still more in the way in which 
they are put. There are the evidences of a good ear, and of a 
command of versification. On the other hand, there is always 
something poor and thin even in the best passages. There is 
nothing of that impression of deep thought which is scarcely 
ever wanting in the compositions of great poets. There is 
nothing which carries the reader away—none of the fervour 
or rapture of inspiration. Mr. Longfellow is the type of the edu- 
eated man writing verses, having a knack for the thing, and a power, 
whether given by nature or art, of putting his thoughts clearly, 
but only thinking as the bulk of men think who have gone through 
a certain amount of training, and never appesling to the deeper 
utiful or the 
sublime. His new volume is, in the main, a collection of tales 
supposed to be told by a company of chance guests at a wayside 
inn, and there is enough of skill in the management of the 
machinery to make this method of grouping together a collection 
of minor pieces seem a good one. The tales are on many different 
subjects, and in all kinds of metres. Sometimes we are almost 
rised that Mr. Longfellow should have thought it worth 
while to create an imaginary character to recite the tale 


* Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: 
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we are reading —it is so short and thin, and so very 
evidently nothing but a fugitive bit of pretty verse. But 
one or two of the tales are interesting, and we are moved 
the incidents of the and the characters introduced. 
ordinarily the tale is only valuable as a vehicle for a cer- 
tain amount of poetical writing. Both in the tales and in the 
interludes, as they are called—that is, the pieces of description 
which recall us to the Wayside Inn and to the y assembled 
there—we are constantly pleased by the neatness with which Mr. 
Longfellow expresses what he has to eay. The following lines, for 
example, do any ing thought, nor is there 
at all wonderf in them; but they give us the pleasure whi 
always attends the productions of a writer who gets well through 
his work, and, having set himself to utter a certain thing in verse, 
does it adroitly, cally, and with good taste. He is speaking of 
a Norwegian poet, is introduced to tell a Norse legend, and 
who is supposed to play a little on some instrument as he goes on. 
The thought that the music kept the different portions of his 
on together, as creepers keep together the stones of a crumbling 
, is not very recondite, but only a practised writer could have 
hit it off as neatly as it is hit off in these lines : — 
And in each pause the story made 
Upon his violin he played, 
As an appropriate interlude, 
Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 
That bound in one the separate runes, 
And held the mind in perfect mood, 
Entwining and encircling all 
The strange and antiquated rhymes 
With melodies of olden times ; 
As over some half-ruined wall, 
Disjointed and about to fall, 
Fresh woodbines climb and interlace, 
And keep the loosened stones in place. 

The first story is told by the Landlord of the and is called 
“ Paul Revere’s Ride.” It is one of the worst and weakest, for 
although our hopes are excited by the description of the pre 
tions made for the ride, and although the ride is phat 3 sped 
counted, it all seems to come to nothing. It is merely an account 
of an American who, during the War of Independence, learnt, from 
a friend displaying a light in a , that the British army was 
going to march out of a town and e an attack. Paul Revere 
sees the light, and rides out to give warning. This is all. There 
does not syne to have been the slightest or difficulty in 
his ride, and all he does is to wake people u e are astonished, 
therefore, to hear that he is a national hero in America, and that— 

Borne on the nightwind of the Past 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
‘The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


There must be abundance of heroes in America now who have done 
something more than ride fast at night. The next tale is told by 
a person called the Student, and is out of the Decameron. It is that 

the lover who retires from the world on being rejected by his mis- 
tress, and liyes with no other comfort but a pet falcon. In course of 
time, after the lady has married and become a widow, her son in an 
illness longs desperately for this falcon, which he has happened to 
see. She humbles her pride and goes to see her old lover, who 
prays her to stay to brea’ with him, and, thinking nothing too 
good for her, and Tomy larder, kills his falcon 
and serves it at table. So that, when she makes her request, and 
begs for the falcon for her sick child, it is too late. The lines in 
which she hears this, and in which her consequent feelings are 
doeeeern Eee to us a fair specimen of the better parts of the 


Ser Federigo listens, and replies, 

With tears of love and pity in his eyes— 

“ Alas, dear lady! there can be no task 

So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if I had known 

‘This wish of yours, it would have been my own. 
Lut thinking in what manner I could best 

Do honour to the of my guest, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could be 

Than what most dear and precious was to me, 
And som 

To farnish ‘orth this morning our repast.” 

In mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 

The gentle } turned her eyes away, 
Grieving that he such sacrifice should make, 
And kill his falcon for a woman’s sake, 

Yet feeling in her heart a woman’s pride, 

That nothing she could ask for was denied ; 
Then took her leave, and passed out at the gate 
With footsteps slow and soul disconsolate. 


Then comes a Jew, who has to tell what is said to be a story 
out of the Talmud, and which is as unmeaning and uninteresting 
as stories out of the Talmud always are; and it needs the earnest 
that, after the Jew had 

e— 


Had touched the deep Pens chords 

That vibrate in each human breast 

Alike, but not alike confessed. 
But this tale serves as an introduction to another. For it is about 
the Angel of Death, and the mention of one angel ts to a 
Sicilian present the thought of a second angel The tale he tells is 
called “ King Robert of Sicily,” and gives the history of a prince who 


put 
from his seat. To reprove him an angel came, exactly like him in 


pearance, and personated him so well that e one thought 
that the angel was really the king, and that the king was only 
some madman or fool p ing to be Robert of Sicily. The 
angel makes him Court jester, when Robert is summoned to 
Court by the Pope, goes, and takes this Court jester with him. 


Ultimately, Robert grows humble, and is allowed to be himself 
The Angal emiled, and from his radiant face 
A hele Bee illumined all the place, 
And the open window, loud and clear, 


They h the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street— 


And through the chant a seeond melody 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string— 

“Tam an Angel, and thou art the we bY 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of 3 

And when his courtiers came, found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, abso in silent prayer. 


Then there comes @ told by the Norwegian and this 
Saga takes up about whole 
v formance. Everything is t it. e subj 
ie bed, and the management is bad, and the versification is 
Norse legends are all very well when told consecutively by such a 
writer as Dr. Dasent, but they are wearisome, and even repulsive, 
when told in fragments of disjointed verse by Mr. Longfellow. 
We are hurried from one unknown Viking to another ; we have allu- 
sions to an unintelligible mythology; we have bits of a story 
thrown down, as it were, on the ground, with no one to pick them 
up for us. Perhaps, if a poetical Norwegian were ing on 
a we were music might interlace = i 

er the crumbling wall of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry. as 
ites, we are bewildered by the demands on our patience and cre- 
dulity. Mr. llow, of course, knows the connexion of these 
fragments, for he has studied the legends and mythology which 
furnish the materials for them. But his readers cannot be 
supposed to have this advantage. A tale, to be interesting, 
must be intelligible in itself; or, if any knowledge of. its 
context is presumed, the appeal must always be to some- 
thing very widely known, and very generally popular. A 
poet may take an incident in the wars of Charles I., or may refer 
without mies to characters in the Bible, in Shakspeare, or, 
perhaps, Virgil. But, whenever he takes us to new ground, he 
must give the explanation in his own writing of all that is neces- 
sary to understand his ing. 
industrious reader might learn up the Norse literature until he 
understood “ The Saga of Olaf.” So he might, possibly, under- 
stand Zara, if he went and lived a dozen years among the 
Mahrattas. There is one fragment of the Saga, more especially, 
which is wildly unintelligible. There is probably some i 
in it, but it seems to be all about nothing. It is called “The 
Wraith of Odin,” and every stanza ends with “Dead rides Sir 
Morten of Fo .’ Wedo not think we ought to be bound 
to go and look through half-a-dozen volumes to find out who is 
Sir Morten of Fogelsang, and there is not the slightest a 
at explaining this in the poem. The line merely comes in at 
end of each stanza, with a full stop before it; and, so far as story 
and connexion goes, it would a equally relevant to have 
ended each verse with “ Alive w: the Reverend Mr. Smith.” 
Persons who may happen to know Norse legends, and to whom 
the name of Sir Morten may convey some theaning, are not 
judges of the real value of the composition, for they are naturally 
pleased with their special knowledge, and poetry ought not to be 
Thea, agsin, oven if the. Baga hed heen dntelligihle, 

en, again, even i intelligible, an 

the mere machinery had been as well managed as it 
is, for example, in Mr. Tennyson's Jdyls, so that we could 
have understood the story from itself as well as we can under- 
stand “Enid,” yet even then the choice of Norse legends 
as a field for modern poetry appears to us 
nate. The cold miserable icy North, in which the events are 
supposed to happen, throws its m over the wh i 
and Gods, Heroes, Vikings, and Queens, are all, as we venture to 
think, more or less a set of bloody-minded, senseless savages. 
Mr. Carlyle set the taste for Vikings, and his literary skill made it 
seem as if these Norse legends were a new field for thought and 
feeling. But further aay has not confirmed the impression, 
and it now seems as if Vikings were not of much use except as @ 
standard of comparison for minor novelists to measure the muscles 
of their more fiendish young men. Of course, when the Norse 
literature is explored thoroughly by a student, it has the value 
attaching to a very important key to the history of early Euro- 
pean thought and manners, and there is quite mang peer in 
these legends to show that the nations among whom they were 
to recognise the elements rian in o 
another to make them the foundation nv Som verse. 

The other stories told at the Wayside Inn are of slight import- 
ance. One called “ Torquemada” tells a horrible tale of the days of 
the Inquisition, in which an orthodox father insists on lighting 


the fire that is to burn his hereti¢ daughters, The last, called “The 
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Birds of Killingworth,” relates how all the birds in a village were 
killed off, in consequence of which the insects ate up everything, 
and the villagers gladly imported a supply of birds the next 
ing. Parts of this last poem, however, are spirited and happily 
At the end of the volume a few occasional pieces are 
inserted, and it is in the composition of such pieces that Mr. Long- 
fellow most shines. He displays great art in the success wi 
which he invests the ordinary events and feelings of domestic life 
with importance, and throws over them the grace of an easy and 
melodious versifying. The short poem which concludes the 
volume appears to us about the best thing in it :— 


O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load 5 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of yourroad! = - 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 

Have still to serve or rule so lo 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 

I, who so much with book and pen 


Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 
O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 

ine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine 
through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 


TEA CULTIVATION IN INDIA.* 

Messrs. Twining’s price lists, fine Assam Souch 
for any black teas. Such a recognition in the London markets 
of the high qualities of the only tea from British India which as 
yet seriously competes with the produce of the Chinese Empire, is 
quite enough to justify Dr. Lees in writing the history of its culti- 
vation in various districts of the Indian peninsula. It is not sur- 
prising that the devotion of some trouble and time to the collection 
of details upon a subject of so much practical interest, even if that 
interest seem rather of a prosaic character, should have tended to 
create in Dr. Lees a positive enthusiasm for the cause of East 
Indian tea, Odes have been written in praise of tobacco; and all 
readers of poetry have heard of the charms of “divine Bohea.” 
Dr. Lees is too businesslike to rush into verse; but his review of 
the history and prospects of his favourite tea-plant under the 
beneficent encouragement of Indian statesmanship is remarkably 
cheery in tone, though it can hardly be described as intoxicating in 
liveliness. 

Probably few le now remember that it is still not thirty 
pre | the Bast India Company ceased to the absolute 
monopoly of the tea trade with China. Even before the loss 

that monopoly, there had been frequent speculation 
Indian authorities in Calcutta and at home, as to the feasibility o 
introducing the cultivation of the tea-shrub in the Company's 
dominions. As far back as 1793, plants were sent by Lord 
Macartney from China to Bengal, in the hope of finding some dis- 
trict suitable for their acclimatization. Between 1826 and 1830 
English officers had discovered indigenous tea-plants in Assam and 
elsewhere, although the Calcutta botanists were slow to recognise 
as genuine. But in 1834, the year when the Company’s 
trading monopoly was abolished, the first active steps towards a 
real experiment on ard me 2 of successfully ing tea in 
India were taken by William Bentinck, as Governor-General. 
With a sanguine and ious determination, he came to the con- 
clusion that, in the length and breadth of India, there must be some 
district of which the cli and soil would suit a plant which, at 
its home, flourished over many degrees of latitude and longitude. 
He sent at once to China for seeds, plants, and labourers skilled in 
tea cultivation and manufacture, while he stimulated inquiry into 
the varieties of soil and climate of the countries where he destined 
the shrub to be naturalized. Even before the return of his 


Charlton, the officer who for years had asserted, in the face of 
dubious botanists, that the shrub he had discovered growing 


through 

great width of country (a month’s march) in Upper Assam. As 
soon as it was proved that Assam did grow tea, a battle of the 
ists took place to show that under no circumstances could it 
grow fine tea. It was laid down as a for the successful 
wing of the finest qualities that the winter climate of the dis- 

ict should be severe. As this could not be said of Assam, it was 


© Tea Cultivation, Cotton and other Agricultural iments in India. 
By W.Nassou Lee’ LLD. London Allen & Co, 


clear that all the tea grown there would be inferior. The plants 
roduced from the seed obtained from China were distributed 
tween the Presidency of Madras, Assam, and the North- 
Western Himalayas. ether the skilled Chinese labourers were 
distributed in like manner does not ae. Within the first year 
the whole stock sent to Assam and Mi died away, from ignorance 
or negligence as to the proper method of cultivation, and Assam was 
thrown ack upon the development of her own indigenous tea. A 
few chests of manufacture sent to London in 1839 realized 
fancy prices, and a Company was formed immediately in England 
to turn into gold the latent wealth of the “tea-forests” of Assam. 
After wasting nearly a quarter of a million sterling, rg het 
insufficient care in weeding the as Rae of the 
vegetation which smoth their gro year after year, this 
Company so nearly became bankrupt that its 20/. shares were sold 
in the Calcutta market for less a rupee. The tide of ill- 
success was at last stemmed by the energy of a Mr. De Mornay, 
Managing Director of the Company, who carried into practice 
not very recondite theory that the plantations must be kept care- 
full clear of weeds if 1 t was to grow at all. mean 
twelve years after its establishment, the Assam Tea Company ps 
its first dividend, and naturally soon found rival companies growing 
up Wy its side, and making use of the experience it bought so 
dearly. Within the last year its once not worth a ru 
have reached the market price of 450. last | 
there are 70,000 acres in Assam — to the cultivation 
tea, of which 13,000 are actually in plantation, yor Ae ed 
nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. a year, and maintaining 17,000 
In the districts of Cachar and Darjeeling an equal area has been 
recently brought under cultivation, with no less ising results, 
The foreseeing energy of Lord William Bentinck been 
crowned with complete success, in the creation of a new field of 
labour for large districts of India, and a new supply of one of the 
most necessary luxuries of European consumption. 

vinces in I 5 at the ittle better ose whi 
orished in Few of them reached the 
Frimalayan valleys alive. Those that survived were planted out 
in various districts, at altitudes varying between 6,000 and 2,500 
feet. They grew well at the lower of these levels in the Deyrah 
Dhoon valle , and as high 88 4,500 feet in the district of Kamaon. 
The first crop of tea was gathered, under the superintendence of 
skilled Chinamen, in 1843. Samples of this crop were sent across 
the passes into Thibet, for the criticism of skilled authorities ina 
tea-growing country. Its quality was highly commended, and a 
special message returned in answer, in the of a protectionist 
request that no more of it might be sent into Thibet, was a signi 
ficant comment on the sincerity of the commendation. With a 
view to ensuring the growth of the finest varieties in these planta- 
tions, the Court of Directors in 1848 repeated the experiment of 
importing seed from the most reputed nurseries in China, The skill 
and energy with which their agent, Mr. Fortune, carried out 
this enterprise are well known. Finding that the majority 
of the seeds lost their vitality during the transmission to 


ts 
where they ey during the 
stock of healthy Chinese plants 


y. Not only did the tea grown by 
e Government soon a ready sale at high prices in the native 
bazaars, but some native zemindars were induced by judiciously 
liberal concessions to undertake the cultivation of the new om 
The manager of the Government plantations since me 843, - 


a wise generosity in supplying seed gratis to all who 
it, has ina state into the hands 
of private capi native as Wi Last year 

i the 


as 
there were oy emarre plantations under the hoe in 
in the 


other memorable effects of ‘the Company’s Raj,” the 
an entirely new branch of ind through the “penal settle- 
ment” of Assam and the valueless lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
by the introduction of the tea shrub, is one of which the import- 
ance will be year by year more appreciated, 

On Dr. Lees’s showing, a tea plantation ought to be one of the 
most remunerative and safe investments for capital in India. The 
price of an acre of land in the best Assam is 58, To 
and the produce of these years is esti at 800 Ibs. of tea 
per acre, worth 40/. after the expenses of manufacture are repaid ; 
so that the whole outlay is returned, with a profit of 101., by the 
time the trees come to full bearing. After the sixth year, the 


| 
ndia, he adopted the plan he has since used with equal — 
success for naturalizing in 
of cog the tea-seeds 
within Ward’s glass-cases, 
voyage. In this manner a 
was added to the Himalayan nurseries, which were enlarge ih e 
establishment of a new and 7 7 at the ' t of 
| policy, contending with many difficulties and much prejudice, the | 
| successful result of the Himalayan experiment is mainly due. 
The cultivation, originated by Government enterprise, and fos- 
| 
hundred tons of tea-seed, and two and a half millions of 
roggn 2. were given from the Government nurseries to pri- 
vate planters. It is, too, the Government of India which 
t familiarity wii tivation management 
messenger from China, his energy was rewarded by actual proof : A r 
that the genuine tea- lant pane enous in Assam. Lieutenant the crop without. which the successful development of this 
Bentinck’s commission of inquiry some actual drinkable tea | { 
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roduce per acre is rated at 500 Ibs. a year, worth 25/. after pay- 
for . Itis be that the 
actual cultivation, after the tree has reached its prime, are com- 
paratively insignificant, as our author makes no separate deduction 
on this head. The average labour through the year, required 
both in cultivation and manufacture, appears to be that of 
one man per acre. No blight or disease has yet been dis- 
covered to which the plant is subject when grown on well- 
drained soil. In the Himalayan cultivation the aid of 
irrigation has been found indispensable, as a protection against 
long droughts, There certainly would seem to be no present fear of 

lutting the markets of the world with a greater quantity of tea 
than can find consumers. All the crop of the North-Western dis- 
tricts appears to be readily disposed of within the country itself, 
and our own experience of the growth of trade with China points 
to an almost indefinite expansibility of the demand in England 
and Europe. The districts suited for tea plantation are, as a rule, 
after the jungle is cleared away, cooler and healthier than most 
parts of India, while the management of the cultivation is light 
and pleasant work, well adapted for European settlers. In the 
Himalayan valleys, particularly that of Kangra, the tea- planter 
enjoys the satisfaction of performing his lucrative and grateful 
task in the noblest scenery of the world. 

There is a dark side to so bright a picture, though it is to be 
hoped that the blackness of its shadow will be only temporary. 
The population of India generally is scanty in comparison with 
the vast extent of the country. In the tea districts, and specially 
in Assam, the jungle has been reclaimed at a rate far in advance of 
any natural increase of the population of the neighbourhood. 
Until some organized system of immigration is established, either 
by joint action among the planters or by Government agency, all 

e difficulties and dangers connected with an uncertain and 
narrow command of labour hang over the tea-growers of Assam. 
The “ flushing” of the trees occurs twenty or thirty times in the 

ear; and if the right moment for plucking and rolling the leaf is 
et to pass, it hardens on the bush and becomes useless within a 
couple of days. An insufficiency of labouring hands at the critical 
moment makes rival planters outbid each other in wages ; trained 
and hired coolies desert from their e ments without notice, 
and in defiance of any legal restraint ; and, in default of any regu- 
lated system for obtaining immigrant labour, there springs up a 
race of irresponsible middlemen between the employer and the 
population of other parts of India, in the shape of private native 
contractors for the importation of labour. Dr. Lees asserts, in no 
roundabout phrase, that the horrors of the slave-trade pale before 
be A ores of the coolie-trade of Assam and Cachar in the years 
1861-02 :— 

Coolies were contracted for, by private ) sy on as so many sheep or bullocks, 
the contractors receiving a certain sum for those who arrived in the district, 
and for those who died en route, but none for deserters. To those who have 
been in India, and know what an Indian contractor is, an explanation of his 
modus operandi is unnecessary. They know that, as a rule, he is unscrupulous, 
and that as long as he re money in his purse, whether it be human beings 
or the beasts of the field he has to deal with, the amount of dishonesty or 
cruelty he perpetrates will not sit heavy on his conscience. Nor was it other- 
wise in this instance. False representation, corruption, oppression of every 
and the worst description, were used to swell the number of the contractor's 
recruits. The old and decrepid, the young and the tender, the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind—nay, even the infected, the diseased, and the dying— 
were pressed into the service of these most degraded of crimps. There was no 
government protector, no medical examiner. 


In the depéts and the river boats these miserable creatures were 
huddled together in such crowds and such filth that cholera swept 
them away as a matter of course. In some cases, the mortality 
reached filty per cent. in a three weeks’ voyage. On their arrival 
at the plantations, many represented that they had been engaged 
by the contractors as artisans, house-servants, or even priests of 
temples, at treble the wages for which they found themselves con- 
demned to field labour. Yet they had signed contracts as field- 
coolies for a term of years; and, despite of the fraud, to prove 
which they had no evidence but their own, they probably are now 
serving out their time. The cripples, whom the planters rejected 
as not serviceable according to order, were turned adrift, to find 
their way back hundreds of miles to their own villages, or to 
starve by the way. Dr. Lees corroborates the accuracy of this 
picture by reference to the Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Government of Bengal to inquire into the evil after it had be- 
come notorious ; and he argues with much fervour that the Govern- 
ment was greatly to blame for not having taken the conduct of the 
immigration earlier into its own hands, instead of entrenching itself 
behind the “sound b exes angel ’ of non-interference with the bargain 
between capital and labour, as prescribed by the rules of political 
economy. re is much force in his remark, that the question 
from the first should have been treated not as one of labour 
and capital, but as one of colonization. It cannot be doubted 
that, under the Act since last season, a more vigi- 
lant supervision will maintained for the future, and that 
care will be taken to prevent and punish most severely the 
recurrence of any such criminal frauds on the part of native 
contractors for the supply of coolie labour. If the extortionate 
publicans of Palestine under the Roman Empire were, as a rule, 
at all like the native contractors in India under the British, it 
need hardly be a cause of wonder that the generality of respect- 
on Pharisees eschewed their company, in the temple or out 

it. 


THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM.* 


R. LEWIN, who, in the earlier part of his life, was well 
known in hi fession as a barrister, has of late years 
devoted a deal of time to the composition of several interest- 
ing books intended to illustrate early Christian history. He has 
considerable merits as a writer. His style is clear, interesting, and 
lively. ‘There is no nonsense in it, and whatever may be the in- 
trinsic value of the matter published, Mr. Lewin always makes « 
solid, serious effort to give something substantial to his readers. 
Perhaps it may not be very interesting to the mass of mankind to 
be informed about the broken cisterns and abandoned conduits 
of Jerusalem, but for those who do care for the subject Mr. Lewin 
has substantial information. This is by no means a small merit. 
Many of the fundamental inalienable rights of man are more 
questionable than the right to keep a hobby, and it is not everyone 
who can ride his hobby quietly and perseveringly omy Some pubtic 
road at a steady pace of, say, six miles an hour. Mr. Lewin is as 
reasonable on the intrinsic merits and beauties of the hobby itself 
as he is judicious in his ment of it. He has put into 
a very business-like preface a few words which effectually dis- 


charge that of a reviewer’s duty which consists in warning 
readers of the character of the book provided for them. He 
observes :— 

If the author's p ions be fulfilled, most of those who take up his 


volume will peruse first part; some will perseveringly find their way 
through the second; and a few, imbued with antiquarian lore, or havi 
made the holy places of Jerusalem their peculiar study, will struggle 

the third. 


No anticipations could be more reasonable. The first part, whick 
‘was written, as the author tells us, for the sake of readers—a class 
who certainly deserve some consideration at the hands of authors 
— consists of an account of the siege of Jerusalem, taken 
almost entirely from Josephus. The second describes how the 
author himself examined Jerusalem, where he seems to have 
passed most of his time in burrowing into deserted cisterns 
and places like sewers—which, in a few fortunate in- 
stances, contained a little water, and more or less mud— 
and in classifying the different kinds of bevels which he found 
on various hewn stones. The third is certainly a very heavy morsel. 
It is composed of nearly 250 pages about the different gates, 
fountains, tombs, and other antiquities of Jerusalem. Thus six 
pages are filled with a lively little digression about the word Sion, 
as to which Mr. Lewin quotes endless texts to show that it was 
sometimes used for Jerusalem in general, and sometimes for a par- 
ticular hill. It must be admitted that, to the mass of mankind, this 
is anything but attractive. 

The story of the siege of Jerusalem itself is one with which 
most of us are pretty familiar, and Mr. Lewin has not, and indeed 
it is hard to see how he could have, added anything to the account 
given of it by Josephus. A man, however, deserves thanks 
who gives us occasion to read over once more so graphic a 
history, and the event itself is one which suggests some observa- 
tions. Our extreme familiarity with certain parts of the history of 
the Jewish people makes it perhaps more difficult for us to 
anything like a true notion of their real position in the history of 
the world than is the case with any other people. i 
them exclusively from a religious mystical point of view, we 
overlook the fact that. they had also great political importance. 
Yet not only must this have been the case, but at the time of 
their national destruction they must have presented themselves to 
the world at large, and especially to the Romans, almost exclu- 
sively in that light. Their religious history was, at the time 
of the revolt, a very old story. It had come to an end several 
centuries before, and must have been almost entirely unknown 
to, or at least neglected by, the Romans. Indeed, it is plain 
enough that, to a person taking an external view of the Jews, the 
old Jewish history would seem neither so prominent a part of their 
national institutions nor so miraculous as iv does to us. bably 
the very existence of their sacred books would be all but unknown 
to the rest of the world, and if it were known, mankind would see 
nothing so very wonderful in them. Miracles do not begin to be 
effective till there has come to be a difliculty in believing them ; 
and the Romans—and, indeed, all other heathen nations—were 
so much accustomed to wonders and prodigies in their own 
country that they would hardly have been interested by the 
miracles of Moses or Elijah. There is a curious paxsage in Celsus 
about the miracles of Christ, in which be distinctly admits that 
they were probably quite genuine, but observes that no doubt 
their author had learnt magic, in his youth, in Egypt. 

To the Romans, the Jews must have been nothing more than a 

rous nation occupied in the common pursuits of life. 

must, however, have been, even in that capacity, a standing subject 
of jealousy which must have gone almost to the length of fear. 
They were, at the time of the revolt, nearly, if not quite, the ‘only 
constitutional nation in the world. Their theocratic government 
seems to have produced two results at least which, at that time, 
were hardly to be found elsewhere. They were more national an 

more moral than any other people, and they increased and multi- 
plied accordingly. Indeed, it might pobahiy be said with truth 
that they approached more nearly to what we understand by a 
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civilized nation than — then to be found in the world, 
except part of the population of a few great cities. Nothing is more 


curious, when we come to think of it, than the perfect ignorance in 
which we are obliged to live as to the condition of the great 
mass of mankind during the early period of the Roman Empire. 
We may to some extent realise to our own minds the con- 
dition of Transalpine Europe by the help of our present 
knowledge of North America, supposing the civilizing influence 
to be indefinitely diminished, and substituting for the remains of 
the Red Indians a vast and teeming population perhaps not 

ther unlike Maoris or Kaffirs. Phere is, on the other 

, nothing to help us to form a notion of the state of the bulk 
of oe of the Mediterranean countries. According to 
such information as we have, there seems to be little doubt that 
the Romans themselves had constantly before their eyes the fear 
of depopulation. With the single exception gf the Jews, there 
was, in the first century of the Christian era, hardly such a thi 
as a nation to be found in what might be called the civili 
world. Spain, Italy, Greece, North Africa, and Asia Minor were 
only geographical expressions, and it would almost seem as if 
cities rather than nations were the political units of which the 
Empire was composed. Its distribution into provinces can hardly 
have produced anything that could be called national feeling. 
Paul was by no means insensible to the value of his position as 
a citizen of no mean city, but there is little reason to think that he 
had much special feeling about Cilicia. 

In such a state of things, the Jews must have held a position 
altogether peculiar to themselves, and this may to some extent 
account for the desperate fury of their revolt and for the. extra- 
ordinary ferocity with which they were treated. Rome was never 
at peace all through its early history, but the revolt of the Jews 
and the treatment which they received forms a strange exception to 
its general policy. Except in the case of Carthage, they did not 
exterminate, and it is remarkable that the should in ‘this one 
instance have felt themselves impelled to do so by what was no 
doubt a genuine feeling of hatred and disgust. Nothing can show 
more clearly the true nature of their government, and the fierce 
intolerance of pr active form of national life and spirit which 
lay at the root of all their policy, and greatly impaired the ad- 
vantages which their many noble qualities were calculated to 
confer upon mankind. 

One most curious question s ted by the siege of Jerusalem 
is the question, What was the effect of that event on the progress 
of Christianity? It is sometimes permissible to indulge in the 
amusement of guessing at what would have been if the course 
of human history had gone otherwise than in fact it has. Indeed, 
the amusement is not only harmless, but may be to some extent 
instructive, for it serves to fix in the memory the true connexion 
of events, Suppose, then, that Jerusalem had not been taken, what 
would have bo gpg P If the Jews had been left to themselves, 
and had retained their own national organization, they would 
probably have formed for several centuries an in and a 
very rich, flourishing, and immensely populous part, of the 
Roman Empire. It hardly seems unnatural to suppose that they 
might even have outlived it, and have survived its fate. The de- 
scendants of men who knew how to oppose Titus and his legions 
so manfully and with such a near approach to success, would very 
probably have been able to hold their own against the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet. They might have formed a barrier by which the 
Mussulman might have been effectually restrained from going over- 
land to Asia Minor, and ultimately to Constantinople; and if they 
had survived that danger, there is no reason why they should not 
have been living in Palestine as an independent people to this day. 
What, in such a case, according to mere human probabilities, 
would. have been the result to Christianity? This is a most 
curious question. One of the great merits of Dr. Milman’s 
writings is, that he has marked with appropriate clearness 
and vigour the fact that Christianity was at first a Jewish 
creed, that Jerusalem was its earliest centre, and that the 
difficulty felt, as we learn from the Acts, by St. Paul and St. Peter 
of enlarging its character continued long after the apostolic times 
—a fact which Dr. Milman illustrates by the circumstance that 


riva cad pAvapwen. It is hard even to guess how 
much this difficulty would have been aggravated if the Jews had 

ed a distinct national existence. It is scarcely too much 
to say that, in such a case, Christianity could never, by any ordi- 
nary means, have broken the rough shell of Judaism so completely 
as in fact it did. 


CHARLIE THORNHILL. 


E observe that this book is announced to the public asa 

“ sporting novel ”—an ad c dum designation which may 

make it popular in certain circles, but which hardly does justice to 
its general merits. The sporting novel, true and —_ treats 
directly of the pleasures of the chase, and indirectly of the 
skitti of woman. It consists of a transcript of Bell's Life, 
largely spiced with sentiment about the fair sex, who are uniformly 
described as a race of clever mares, distinguished for high courage 
and an inclination to bolt. A sporting novel, too, would be nothing 
without a comic underplot, in which some cockney tailor on horse- 
back is covered with derision, and brought to unutterable grief by 


* Charlie Thornhill; or the Dunce of the Family. By Charles Clarke. 


London: Chapman & Hall. 1863, 


field and flood. Mr. Clarke takes a much broader view of life. 
His novel is “ gets ” in the sense that he writes with an evident 
knowledge of the and hunting-field, and a thorough command 
of the vocabulary of the stable. But his powers of observation 
and description are by no means limited exclusively to this depart- 
ment. They are not exercised on one class of incidents and persons 
alone. Human nature and human life are his study — not merely 
one i of humanity, or one particular sphere of action. 
His work, therefore, has pretensions to which the ordinary 
sporting novel does not ee. Judged by the standard of a 
— ly accredited work of fiction, it is a maiden effort of con- 
siderable promise. The author's style is pleasant and readable, 
and some of his characters are conceived and skilfull 
elaborated. Those who hold it to be part of the novelist’s 
function to inculcate a wholesome moral lesson will be gratified to 
find in the author of these volumes a severe critic of turf scandals 
and the follies of ae The tone of his book is eminently 
healthy. It breathes the hearty love of field-sports, without an 
of the nauseous animalism, of Guy Livingstone. The hero 
muscular, but he has the feelings of a gentleman, not of a 
coarse military bully; and the ladies in whose society he is thrown 
are not represented as making up for a total want of principle by 
neatly turned ankles and exquisitely appointed Balmoral boots. — 
Mr. Clarke has two faults, which a little more experience will pro- 
bably amend. The first is a constant effort to be smart and 
epigrammatic in his writing. There is hardly a chapter in these 
t volumes in which he does not go off at a tangent into what 
he calls an “ethical deviation.” As he frankly all such in- 
terpolated matter “bosh,” and admits that in other authors he 
makes a point of skipping it, it is rather odd that he should think 
it de rigueur to introduce so much ae oe kind into a work 
of his own. It is a new theory to broach that “books, like men, 
must have a certain ponderosity to give them character.” One 
does not quite expect to meet with Dr. Johnson in the domain of 
light literature, nor, to do our author justice, do his accesses of 
intermittent fine writing show any resemblance to the style of the 

t lexicographer. His obiter reflections are neither more nor 
iy profound than the mass of those invariably to be found 
ushering in each fresh instalment of a novel in the serial form. 
The second fault is more serious. It is a tendency to indulge in 
somewhat coarse caricature of well-known living personages. In 
young hand is i t to ere is nothing very 
new or pungent in the "introduction of the statesmen of the 
day under so Noe ae a disguise as the names of Lord 
Tiverton and Lord Thomas Charter. If not exactly amusing, 
it is, however, comparatively harmless. But it is an offence 

i taste to treat a novel—as Mr. Clarke does in more 
than one instance—as the medium for a series of glaring and 
obvious portraits. 

Charlie Thornhill is the im ion of what is technically 
known as a “good fellow.” He is the dunce of the family in no 
other sense than that of not shining at school in the composition 
of Latin verses or the discussion of Greek particles, and preferring 
cricket and the river and the demolition of offensive bakers’ boys 
to any sort of rs teat The scenes of school life are some 
of the best in this book, ere is one in particular, in which a 
benevolent squire gets up a steeple-chase for the amusement of a 
party of Dr. Gresham’s pupils. The description of the shifts and 
expedients to which the youthful jockeys were driven in order to 
achieve a toilette befitting the occasion is amusing, and is one of 
those touches which show a real insight into boy-nature. Mr. 
Clarke does not, however, always succeed in making his school- 
boys talk like boys. We can hardly fancy such a conversation as 
the following, upon that carefully tabooed subject—sisters :— 

You haven't any brother ?” 

“No; but I’ve some sisters. They’re stunners, too, I can tell you.” 

“ What do you call them ?” 

“ Why, the eldest is Alice; she’s dark with such jolly hair,” rejoined 
Dacre, who was almost as enthusiastic about them as Charlie was about his 
brother. “ And the other's Edith ; she’s fifteen. You should just see her 
ride after my uncle Jocelyn’s harriers. She jumped mab aaiee the last 
time we were out !” 


Charlie rescues his young friend Dacre from a watery grave, and 
falls in love at first ight with the younger of the two ‘stunners.” 
Meeting her at dinner, “he saw his fate through the epring flowers 
of an epergne.”’ But the course of true love never does run 

uite smoothly. The Dacres have somewhat ambitious views for 
their dangh who are very popular girls in society, and 
Charlie Thornhill is a younger son with little or no ex- 
pectations. The dunce of the family, however, has the good 
sense to perceive that his best chance of winning Edith Dacre is by 
ene oe As a first step, he consults Sir Frederic and 
Lady ton, old friends of his deceased father, as to his future 

ts. Lady Marston was “one of the sweetest women in 

os on.” From the description given in these “we confess 
she never would have occurred to us in that light. The following 
is a sample of her lig ht breakfast-table conversation with the 
highly Parliamentary i— 

“Have seen the this mo , Kate?” 

“No, Ws be the new Bishop? I do hope we shall have 
learning or character.” 
“Tf rom monn by seeming a critical knowledge of the Greek article and 
capability for editing a Greek play, I think we could do without the first 
and I do not think any of the reverend bench can be said to fail in the latter. 

“Humph!” said Lady Marston. “Cwsar’s wife should be above sus- 
picion, and that’s more than can be said for all your venerable diocesans. As 
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to learning, classical is better than none, and it was an evidence 
your Monks and Butlers, and I do not think you have bettered them.” 

A lady who thirsted for ne: the 
bench, and apparently found neither, might inspire awe, but 
could hardly be an embodiment of all that is sweet and i 
in woman. To return, however, to our hero—he determines to 
examination, his pete are ly altered by one of those 
ha myn orm 8 seldom, if ever, occur in real life. A rich 
old 4 merchant in Harley Street, with a romantic impulse rarely 
found in a city man, suddenly resolves to take him into T- 
ship and make him his heir. ingly he is sent abroad to 
Frankfort to learn his business. Here, of course, he falls in with 
the Dacres, and, being now an eligible suitor, he finds no difficulty 


in obtaining the tal consent to his union with Edith. The 
eccentric miser of Harley Street fills up the measure of his 
good deeds b ing the young couple with the famil 
place of the ills, which the extravagance of Charlie’s 


elder brother had thrown into the market. Tom Thornhill is an 
inveterate gambler and spendthrift. He runs through 10,000/. 
@ year in no time, and nearly breaks the heart of Alice Dacre. To 
complete the moral lesson which this novel conveys, he ought to 
make @ bad end. But the author relents, and makes him write a 
book instead. This work was not light literature, and yet 
it was fit for the drawing-room table. It was not a religious 
book. It neither dealt in polemical divinity, nor abstruse specu- 
lation, yet there was a tone of seriousness running through 
it which told of deeper tho than those which usually force 
themselves to the surface on the stream of fashionable society. It 
was not cheerless nor egoistical, but it was easy todetect a wound 
unhealed through the flimsy veil of adventure which the writer 
had thrown over it. This mysterious volume must have been a 
very remarkable work for a yo squire, whose life had been 

nt in the hunting-field and the gambling-room, to produce. 

@ object, too, to the theory of a moral apg being 
effected by simply passing a man through the of literary 


composition. 

It will be seen that there is not much plot in these volumes. 
The forte of the author lies in execution, not in construction. He 
is stg | a novice in handling the sort of machinery which the 
novelists of the sensation school employ with such startling effect. 
Almost at the opening of the story, the hero’s father is murdered 
under circumstances of great mystery, but nothing hinges on the 
— to drop, and in 

e vo. @ purpose, apparently, of making a 
spirited ending, by the description of a mad race between the 
criminal and his. pursuer over the hills at Baden-Baden. The 
murderer is a sporting Irish attorney, the stalest possible type of 


villain, who is always committing forgery, and bullying an im- 
poverished Irish landlord 


ederate in cheating on 
the turf, But neither he nor his misdeeds inspire the faintest 
interest. They have no connexion with the story of the Thorn- 
hills, It is a misuse of the startling or horrible, as a legiti- 
mate element in a novel, to introduce an aimless and 
outlying murder. An ineident of kind ought to be 
the pivot on which all turns. Mr. Clarke has much to learn 
from Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie Collins, At present, he 
shows an utter incapacity for unravelling a mystery, after the 
manner of those practised writers, by means of a series of 
i ious combinations. It requires no little skill to devise a 
whole chain of minute events leading up to one conclusion. 
When a deed of darkness is committed, say in Paris or Madrid, 
and the scene is suddenly shifted to the marshes of Essex or the 
Isle of Man, you feel sure, if you are in the hands of a clever 
sensation novelist, however abrupt and inexplicable the transition, 
that you are one step nearer the ultimate solution of the problem. 
Each succeedin or oe in the same direction. e end 
is never lost sight of. ith a childlike confidence you submit to 
be guided through a maze of wonderful coincidences to the final 


avengers of blood are the most impossible 


le, and do th — th but, with the wh 
e,and do the most impossible things, wi e whole 
sa before them where to choose, their scent is never at fault. 
They carry the reader along by their tremendous earnestness and 
unerring sagacity. But there is none of the peculiar art of Miss 
Braddon displayed in this book, but rather a conspicuous want of 
it, A — is murdered while riding home from some country 
races. His son makes a few ic and dilettante attempts to 
trace the perpetrator of the crime, and there the matter rests, until 
it is cleared up at last by the clumsy and antiquated expedient of 
a deathbed confession. 

Mr. Clarke is so bent on exhibiting the of his hero, and 
expected to devote much thought to the elaboration of female cha- 
racter. If there is not much individuality, however, about any of 
the ladies who in these at least they have, with the 
exception of Lady Marston, no very objectionable features, and, 
on the whole, are decidedly superior to the stock amazon of the 
sporting novel. The Miss are tolerably accurate represen- 
tatives of the traditional insipidity of fashionable young ladies. 
Lady Elizabeth Mastodon is not a very new or racy compound of 
vulgarity and good-nature. Mrs. Thornhill and Aunt are 
somewhat and colourless embodiments of the impulses 
which are to animate a weak but affectionate mother, and 


in depicting men than the fair sex. His 


a warm-hearted but romantically inclined old maid. Mr. Clarke is 
evidently much more at home i depicting 


female creations, though inoffensive, are thoro conventional ; 
but his conception of male character is much eat eettel and life- 
like, and it is chiefly in this that his merit as a novelist consists. 

, exhibits. ere is a growing ten to make quality 
traiture needlessly introduced and hastily ex The effect of 
the introduction of so many supernumeraries into a novel is to fritter 
away and divert the interest which ought to be concentrated on 
one or two central figures. The contrast which the baldness and 
imperfection of these minor characters present to the more highly 
finished portions of a work of fiction is just like that of which, on 
the stage, we are painfully conscious when the individual efforts of 
a fine actor are marred by being inadequately supported by a set 
of incompetent subordinates. 


SURNAMES AND SIRENAMES.* 

yas subject of surnames, and Christian names too, has been 
lately a good deal discussed in various shapes, and we sup- 
pose we ‘must still look for a considerable crop of talk about 
it, good, bad, and indifferent. The pamphlet before us is @ 
queer jumble of legal, historical, and what is meant to be facetious 
matter. Mr. Finlayson’s objects are twofold :—1st. To show that 
surnames cannot legally be laid down and taken up 4) perma, 80 

name 


that Mr. Buggey or had no right to change to 
Newman or Norfolk Howard, or anvthtie else. zndly. That 
Bugg or Buggey is really an ancient and honourable name, 
especially in Bedfordshire, so that Mr. Bugg or Buggey had no 


need to change it. Of these two the first is a legal argum 
very proper to dlsind in strict legal form. The second is a bit of 
pied 8 tc a8 curiosity, very proper for a communication to Notes 
and Queries or to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Neither question is 
a very great one, but each has a certain amount of interest in its 
own way. Each is worthy of being treated in a somewhat less 
frivolous way than it is treated by Mr. Finlayson. The B 
igree is really curious, and one would like to see it examin 

ry some really (ig antiquary. But it isa pity to have mixed it 
up with a weak discussion of surnames, 
which proves very distinctly that Mr. Finlayson is not a really 


anti A 

tm Fitlayson’s argument on the legal right to change a sur- 
name is frivolous beyond measure, or rather it is no legal argu- 
ment at all. It is a jumble of stories about people who changed 
their names by command or request of Henry I, Edward L, 
and Henry .; Of extracts from the laws of Scotland, nage 
and Prussia, and from a very vague authority called “the Law 
” and of moral heraldic by 

m are, against changing name: jum 
Mr. Finlayson actually thinks it betters his case to tell us that 
Pharaoh-Necho changed Eliakim’s name to Jehoiakim, and that, in 
some age, and country not mentioned, “Unfortunate women were 
comp by law to change their family name.” All this is to prove 
that a man cannot change his name except by the licence of the 
Crown. Now, accepting all Mr. Finlayson’s facts, some of which 
have a queer look, it is surely odd logic to argue that, because 
certain people have done an act by the request or command of the 
King, therefore Me could not have done it except by such request 
or command. References to the modern laws of France and 
Prussia prove nothing as to the ancient laws of England. 
may possibly be models for legislators, but they cannot be any 
authority for judges. The Scotch law to this, that 
one Act of Parliament forbade the name of Macgregor to be used, 
and that another again allowed it. This clearly proves nothing. 
How the precedent of Jehoiakim, and the law about “unfortunate 
= on the  agren. we really cannot see. Even if the 
acts of Pharaoh-Necho formed a good precedent in England, 
Eliakim was not a surname at all, so that what it would prove 
would be that a suzerain can change the Christian name of his 
vassal; eg. that Edward I. might lawfully have ordered John 
Balliol to call himself Peter. We rather think that the first 
Buonaparte really did something of the kind to his vassal brethren, 
making them take up the name of Napoleon, by which they were 
certainly not baptized, as a second Christian name. But the bit 


about Jehoiakim is beyond us in more ways than one; the very 
look of it, with Mr. ’s italics, suggests dangerous con- 
troversies :— 


In the 2nd Book of Kings, 23c. 34v. we are told that “ Pharaoh Nechoh, 
King of Egypt, made Eliakim, the son of Josiah, king in the room of Josiah 
his father, and turned his name to Jeho-iakim, and took Jeho-ahaz ” 
which was the name of his grandfather. Now it is very certain that 
name was a modified sire-name, because we find that when “Jeho-iakim 
slept with his fathers, Jeho-iachin his son reigned in his stead.” 


The quotations from Shakspeare are almost more wonderful. One 
stands thus :— 


The illegal assumption of surnames tolerated the 


‘Psravcio—“ Wh how now gentleman! this is dat knavery, 
to take upon m another man’s name.”—. ct v. Se. 1. 


* Surnames and Sirenames. The Origin and 
and Historical Names: with Remarks on the Ancient 
to Sanction and Veto the Assumption of Names, and an Historical Account 
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. iage, the derivation is the other way. It was invented by one 
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‘Ht may that “ Shakespeare alludes to the assumption of man's name 
for the nonee,” even so, the bal 
of such knavery in other plays. 

As Mr. Finlayson here refutes himself, we need not stop todo 
it again. The second is still more amazing :— 

An indiscriminate ad f surnames would inflict great injustice 
those families who might unfortunate happen to have their name filched 
9 as i 
an ee _— been done by Bugg Iago feelingly expresses 


Good name in man or woraan, dear my lord, 


Nottingham, temp. Hen. ILI. change their names to 
io, and to something else ? 

en we come to Mr. Finlayson’s remarks on the general subject, 
we find them of the poorest sort. His very involves a 
blunder. There is no such thing as a “ Sirename ”—that is, if Mr. 


Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; - 5 
Who steal stealstrash .'. . Throughout, he jumbles together yinics, and per- 
But he that fi canal tien and slaknamnen, teping, by tea help of latter 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, to carry back surnames to some i antiquity. 
And makes me poor indeed. surnames in our sense—that is, hereditary names borne by all the 


Mr. Finlayson’s argument that the Crown has the right of 
“vetoing” the adoption of a name is equally queer:— 

The original name of the Dukes of Beaufort, if the’ family were allowed 
to bear it, is Plantagenet. But, as the present Duke of Beaufort descends 


ill in ion of mere ics; but if John’s son is called 
become a real surname. John Smith is not a surname as long as 


same rule of vetoing also applies to the Dukes of Richmond, of Grafton, 
and of St. Alban’s, and did do to Monmouth; they were not permitted by 


of Lennox, Fitzroy, and Beauclerk. And I may also cite the issue of 
George IV. And even the senseless Caligula issued an order that the descend- 
ants of Pompey should be restrained from assuming the surname of Magnus. 
What is there here about “vetoing”? And what does it all 
prove, the universally received doctrine that a bastard has 
no strict right to any surname at all, but that he may acquire one 
by usage—either his father’s name or any other? Who, by the 
way, are “the issue of George IV.”? Why should Sohn of 
Gaunt’s son, legitimate or illegitimate, be called 
name which was certainly never borne as a surname by his father? 
Lord Lisle, natural son of Edward IV., was called Plantagenet, 
because his father, when a subject, was. We object also to the 
acts of Caius Cesar being drawn into precedent, any more than 
those of Pharaoh-Necho ; but, if they were, what has the pro- 
hibition of a family to bear their hereditary name to do with the 
matter 


We give the following story es Mr. Finlayson gives it :-— 

Here is a case in point, which was brought before King Henry II. and his 
Peers in Parliament, when the application for the assumption of a surname 
(and that surname a local name) was granted and confirmed to the applicant 
and his heirs, and he was summoned thereto by that name. This statement 
may be verified on referring to the worthy Roger Dodsworth’s MSS. in the 

eian — Oxford. = praefato ~~ de Cokersand. fo. 72. B.) 
A copy of this charter may be found in Dodsworth’s Monasticon, Dug- 
dale’s edition. Vol. VI. % ar entitled “Gilbertus Will. qui quidem 
Willielmus fecit se vocari ielmum de Lancaster, et fecit se vocari coram 
rege in iamento Willielmum de Lancaster, baronem de Kendale ;” that | 
is, Gilbert William, which said William caused himself to be called William 
de Lancaster, and caused himself to be called in presence of the king in 
parliament, William de Lancaster, baron de Kendale. 

Now, whatever this proves as to the assumption of the name 
“ William of Lancaster,” it does not prove that anybody bore the 
name of “ Gilbert William ” in the time of Henry II. The pas- 

in Dugdale’s Monasticon, which Mr. Finlayson so oddly calls 
« Dodswarth’s Monasticon, Dugdale’s edition,” stands as— 

Ivo Tailbot genuit Elthredum ; Elthredus Ketellum ; Ketellus Gilbertum ; | 

Gilbertus Will. qui quidem Willielmus, &c. 
That is to say, there was no such person as “Gilbert William,” 
but there was a William the son of Gilbert. Mr. Finlayson took 
the abbreviation “ Will.” for the nominative, whereas it is clearly 
the accusative. 

Mr. Finlayson’s only real bit of anything like law is the follow- 
ing. Sir Joseph J ekyll had decided that— 

The f paseing Acts of Parliament for the taking one a 
and that may take upon him 
and as many surnames, as he pleases, without an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Finlayson adds :— 

On reference to 4 Brown’s Parl. Cases, p. 1 to the Archeologia Pa, 
vol. 18, p. 211, it will be found that the iden of Sir Joseph Jekyll amar. 
versed by the House of Lords, on what I believe to be their ancient right of 
prescription. The Peers said, upon their deciding the matter, “ that the in- 
dividual ought to have inherited by birth, or have ined an AUTHORITY for 
using the name.” 

We ought to add that the words in Italics are merely the words of 
the writer in the Archzologia, so we are left uncertain whether 

jalgmcnt, did or did not talk about “the 
individual.” 


the Lords, in a solemn 
The origin of the house of is traced by Mr. 

up to r de Buci or Bugey, who came over with the 
queror, and who took his name from the lordship of B in Nor- 
mandy. We have no reason to dispute a perfectly ible 
Dame, scoording to Mr. Finlayson, is spelled in sbout thirty dit 
name, ing to Mr. son, is in t thirty dif- 
ferent ways; indeed we think we his list. But all 
rightly understand him, are only descendants of his tenants. Still 
in no case has any Buggey anything to do with bugs, bugbears, or 
any unpleasant things of the kind. As for buggy, a sort of car- 


together. 
The Aiayre diw of Homer have gpd. pe va in ern Greece in 
the two Andrews, Andreas Lontos, Andreas Zaémés, who often 
Sonate the hi of the Revolution as the “Avdpia. Would 


. Finlayson or 
the same as Alexander the Great. Caradoc is thought to be the 
surname of Caractacus, instead of the native form of his name. 


from 
dug, a commander ini uc [sic], English duke).” 
po Masia with the Gaal 
ferred to Amiens en follows mi i winding 
with this exploded piece of etymology :— a 
Why, the most im t in that of as 
chief or head. The Anglo-Saxons ould appear to hav. altered the word to 
Cynge, founder of baits an AngloGanen 
for son, as shown above. 

Mr. Fi re as if ke half believed it, the silly story of 
the Great from his mother when he 
came home from his foster-parents. He was so big, or, according 
to Mr. Finlayson, so rude, that she called him “ a great Carle.” This 
story implies ignorance of the existence of any other Karl, like 
Charles Martel, yet surely Mr. Finlayson must have been thinking i 
of Charles Martel or some Martel when he said that “ Marcellus 
meant “hammer-head.” So in, “Louis, the second son of 
Charlemagne, was surnamed us.” Louis the Stammerer was 
not Charles the Great's son, but his great grandson. The following, 
again, is funny 

Marcus Tullius, when he became a first-class of vetches, was 
terature agriculture ; the specially honoured 
the The illustrious Fabius derived his name from 

being an excellent grower of kidney beans. 

The “Emperor Agricola” is new to us, but there are so 
| But Mr. Finlayeon evidently thinks that Cicero who grew the 
vetches and Cicero who made the were one and the 
same , and we suspect that he thinks that Fabius Cunctator 
was the first who bore the name. Perhaps we are wasting too 


better, and our disappointment is quickened accordingly. 

and the surname, we sho’ hold the 
pe nga ey according to the way in which it was looked 
at. To the Church the Christian name was everything; to the 
Church it mattered not who were a man’s parents; the only name 
she recognised was given him at his new birth in the font. 
Hence several old ulas in which the Christian name 

e 80 avoided regular sur- 
names, an though they took a second name for distinction’s sake, 
seem rather to haye avoided the names of their fathers. On the 
Christian name sim: istingui men same surname 
one another. Both law and custom would naturally fluctuate 
between these two ideas. The herald would sternly refuse all 
right to assume any but an hereditary surname ; the Church would 
regard the surname as a mere excrescence to the one true name—an 
the matter is to be settled legally, it must be worked out somewhat 


B a coach-builder, who, not being ashamed of his name, gave 
it to his invention. Against all this we have not a word to say. 
We will rather Mr. Finlayson’s case by reminding him 


John really isa smith; but if John’s son the carpenter is called 


| 
| 


of a story which we quoted some time back when reviews 
Tonge’s "Heraldic Visitation. Did not the two sous of Bugge » 
Finlayson thinks that the form “ | irname,” sometimes used formerly, 
and sometimes thought to mean the name of the “sire” or father, 
members OL & 'y 10 on e personal name of each in- 
dividual—cannot be traced beyond the Romans and other nations of 
ancient Italy, Patronymics and nicknames often grow into sur- 
names; they are among the most fertile sources of surnames; but 
m the Plantagenets by a double bastardy, he has no right to any other | they are not surnames themselves. If the son of William is called 
name than that of Somerset. Sir Charles Somerset, natural son of Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, to which Beaufort’s ancestor, a natural son of John of 
- Gaunt, the name of Beaufort had been given. Yet another base-born Plan- 
not Peter Carpenter, but Peter Smi come 
real surname. Bob Short was doubtless so called from his short- 
ness, but if Gnmengenye toes tall son, Short has become a 
real surname, If Mr. son and other people would attend to 
this obvious distinction, it would save a great deal of irrelevant 
talk. 
Mr. Finlayson’s particular blunders are many. “The name 
Ajax was evidently a patronymic or family name,” because two 
much time on such contemptuble nonsense. was & pretentious 
dedication to Lord Lindsay which made us expect something 
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more scientifically than has been done by Mr. Finlayson, but be- | himself. The reader is accordingly assisted to a personal acquaint- 
tween these two ite oye of king a th ell of | ance, so of the eye can — to the 

contradictory isions may fai cations, with the guide whom he is invited to follow 
ae mazes of Universal Science. It is not a little obliging of the author 
. thus to preface his volume by a portrait of hi authenticated, 
WESTFIELD ON UNIVERSAL SCIENCE.* too, by his autograph in full. e aid of science is appropriately 
called in to pay its tribute to one who asserts so a 


there are certain ific departments of knowl within 
which angels are provetbiatey afraid to tread Pea ht be 
thought difficult to meet with beings of any order sufficiently 
gifted or adventurous for the enterprise of traversing singly the 
omains of Universal Science. Yet, whatever be the lack of 
intellectual vigour or constitutional hardihood on the part of those 
celestial natures, it seems to have been decreed that there should 
be no want of volunteers of that embodied class who are always 
ready to rush in at a minute’s notice, though the whole host of 
heaven stood by to tremble or to weep. It is easy to imagine the 
disdain which minds of this self- and confident stamp 
must entertain for those poor timid creatures who, for all their 
ethereal pretensions, shrink back from a task which seems to afford 
merely an easy and agreeable play for such faculties as have 
fallen to their own happier earthly lot. To their soaring in- 
telligence, the higher they ascend the smaller appears the sph 
they have marked out as their own, and the more facile 
10 lance the measure and the 
substance thereof. There is somethi ec delightful in the 
way in which the difficulties of the world of science disappear, the 
lines of demarcation fade from view, and the problems which to 
poor grovellers = the surface seem as mountains, vast and in- 
accessible, dwindle into molehills to the eye of the intellectual 
ballooner, Who would waste his time and his powers in plodding 
after the minute and trumpery details of knowledge, mining 
beneath the surface for a few petty grains of observation, wearin 
out the frame with ing over some little bit of intellec 
country, and blearing the eyesight “over miserable books,” when 
one spirited bound in the car o ation will elevate him into 
realms of ethereal space, show him all the kingdoms of science 
spread out beneath his feet, and enable him to look down with 
supernal contempt upon the mnites crawling and toiling below ? 
and pleasant seems to be the motion in those higher regions 
of the intellectual atmosphere, free from all the trammels which 
restrain the commonplace worker—the odious stopping for facts 
which are for ever bringing him up in his career of thought, the 
requirements of patient study and minute observation which 
people will persist in attaching to the character of the regular 
ilosopher. And then the glorious feeling of expanding the 
ulties in a world of illimitable extent, seizing in one grasp the 
sum total of immensity, or astounding the lower world with the 
tacle of an intellectual giant holding in one unshaken hand 

e universe of human knowledge, or a philosophical Atlas bearing 
a his unaided shoulders the wide t of the scientific heavens ! 

ith something of this complacency can we conceive that gentle- 
man to look upon his achievement and himself who comes forward 
to favour the public with a series of chapters upon no less ambi- 
tious or sounding a subject than that of Universe Science. Except 
the modesty which he carries with him into so overwhelming an 
enterprise, nothing can be more remarkable than the air of perfect 
ease with which he can skip in a few curt lines over obstacles 
which have been suffered to stand in the way of the must renowned 
sages, and run across boundaries at which the spirit oF age has 
stood timidly aghast. As soon expect the Géant of M. Nadar to 
recognise the v barriers of the douane, as philosophers of the 
stamp of Mr. Westfield to pull up for the paltry consideration of 
the mere rudiments of a subject. A man whose mind is voyaging 
over whole continents of knowledge in a moment of time must 
not be called upon to come down every minute to pick up such 
trumpery bits of ballast, or be impertinently questioned as to the 
value of the theories which he scatters in his flight. An absence 
of the sense of giddiness which commonly attends a few feet of 
elevation is one of the phenomena y observed as a con- 
comitant of ballooning. d, tremendous as the height to which 
our aeronaut has risen in Universal Science, his powers of nerve 
and brain seem equally unperturbed. His confidence and self- 

ion never desert him at the most critical moments. If he 
is, a8 he wishes us to infer, far from being vain of the exploit, it 
is because he really finds it so easy that there is nothing in it to 
brag of. The old Scotch lady declared she could never make 
out why. the world was almost invariably in the wrong, whereas, 
for her part, she found it the easiest thing possible to be always 
right. And no doubt much of the wonder which might otherwise 
beset philosophers of Mr. Westfield’s attainments in science, at 
finding themselves so far ahead of those who generally pass for 
sound and safe guides in their ive departments of physics, is 
largely swallowed up in the rsd mystery why there should be 
thought to be any difficulty whatever in putting them all to rights. 
That constitutional “audacity” which Danton held to form the 
first three points in the qualifications of a statesman seems all that 
- wanted to ensure success to the modern adventurer in Universal 

cience. 

If such grounds may fairly be supposed to exist for regarding with 
modest exultation the triumphant case of his solutions of guckieis 
too long held formidable, if not insoluble, in the present state 
of human knowledge, it cannot be thought unreasonable to expect 
some little share of attention to attach itself to the philosopher 


* Seven Essays on Universal Science. By Thomas Clark Westfield. 
London: Hardwicke, 1863. 


claim as its universal expositor. What would not the world 
now give for the authentic features of our venerated sages 
of old, or for the measure of those massive brows which were 
so often knitted over problems of depth and abstruseness? How 
interesting to trace, in the mere o d penning of the great 
man’s name, the signs of intellectual force and concentration 
of brain! All this may, happily, now be had for nothing, as re 
the philosopher of the future. Another feature of the pitiful and 
effete past may now in uence be cast aside. Instead of the 
weird, withered form of the ideal sage of old, with silvered locks 
and gown of solemn cut, of severe aspect, and brows lined by the 
severity of long years of mental toil—bending over the ponderous 
tome or glowing crucible—the art of the pho er is able to set 
before us the wise man of our generation in a guise as novel as the 
le of his lucubrations. We have ajaunty — in the daintiest 
of morning suits, ably relieved by a onan of those light 
accessories which the properties of every well-fitted studio will, 
of course, supply for the cartes de visite of sitters of presumed literary 
tendencies. this vignette we may conceive the author proudly 
presenting us, in his own iy with the individual microcosm of 
that universe of which Mr. Westfield deigns to constitute himself 
the scientific interpreter. 

With such personal claims as these upon the interest and atten- 
tion of his readers, the writer seems anxious to show the extent of 
his further qualifications for his task by a parade of the materials 
which have formed his antecedent study. For the science of geology 
he seems to have considered little else necessary beyond an acquaint- 
ance with Bakewell’s Elements of that comprehensive study—a book 
the present value of which may be brought home to students of 
our day, together with the fact of its existence, by the mention of 
the date of its publication in the year 1811. The wisdom 
gleaned from this paleeozoic manual is eked out by a quotation or 
two. from Lardner’s Museum of Science, while, for those who 
prefer to o— old lamps for new, there are multiplied references 
to sundry of those recent highly-seasoned writings in which the 
testimony of the earth is made ops aun’) to the purposes of 
sensational theology, and those voices alone have a chance of bei 
listened to which make the rocks d in articulate echo to the 
dictates of millenary cant, When to these authorities for the 
knowledge of the earth’s crust is superadded about as much 
acquaintance with its chemical constituents as might apparentl 
be picked up in the course of a few weeks’ manipulation in the dark 
chamber of a photographer’s studio, it would appear that the — 
tor’s apparatus for the scientific of Universal Science iscomplete. 
All the rest is made up, in happy independence of further extra- 
neous assistance, of “ certain theories and views” of the author's 
own, which, as the preface is ingenuously made to tell us, “however 
novel they may be a are supported by arguments which 
are at least worthy of consideration.” The “novelty” and in- 
ventiveness of this writer’s scientific theories and views extends, 
unhappily, to his general practice as regards grammatical structure 
and arrangement. Or possibly, among the lofty qualifications 
included in the wide scope of Universal Science, there is no place 
for so trite and commonplace a matter as the English tongue. 
When we read that “the study of geology, although compara- 
tively a new science, has thrown much light, and introduced many 
new truths, which till now lay hidden and obscure, and, in man 
instances, have entirely reversed long and established opinions, 
we feel an entire reversal of “long and established opinions” of our 
own upon the simple rules of , which we might in more 
ordinary cases be tempted to explain by the light of the writer’s 
own solution of the causes of error in the instance of those who are 
constantly “ arming themselves with science to assault truth.” “To 
our minds this question is readily answered :—First, from an incom- 
petency to judge by an insufficient knowledge of the subject.” In 
the case of certain eminent have “infiuenced to the 
adoption of views antagonistic to religion and piety,” we might find 
comfort, with him, tn tha reflection that the of 
has neither been very deep or profound ;” but that, in fact, “ the very 
limited knowledge which they possess causes a confusion and anta- 
gonism of their ideas which they imagine clash with religious truth, 
and, without troubling themselves to study the cahject more 
deeply, give publicity to their views, to the injury often of 
many simple and unscientific readers.” Yet in the solution 
which our guide has to supply to the first problem on the 
threshold of Universal Science, we are conscious of a suspicious 
doubt whether these obnoxious works have—as he evidently, for 
his part, would have us believe—“ got into the hands of those who 
are able, from their deeper Soiled. to dissuade the public mind 
from their abstruse and untenable arguments.” It might certainly 
be thought an impudent thing, on the part of those contemptible 
adversaries, to cavil at the justice of a sentence which ought to 
crush them difficulty does not lie the 
narrative itself, but from a thorough want of knowledge—we 
say, entire ignorance—of the subject,” however they might he dis- 

to retort it_in their own logical and grammatical form. 
onsidering the dogmatic absolutism with which the writer’s 
new theories and views are laid down in every department of 


Universal Science, it is probable that the effect of any controversy 
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The advocates of each of these theories have recently provoked much 
scientific discussion, and, according to our mind, without the least effect, 
both leaving off where they commenced, and each adhering to their own 
individual ideas of the subject. 


In seven essays—there having been a run of late upon that 
mystical number which it has never enjoyed since the days of 
Pythagoras—Mr. Westfield thinks nothing of disposing, much to 
his own satisfaction, in a score of pages apiece, of such trifling 

uestions as the Formation of the World, the Existence of 
an before Adam, the Origin of Matter, and the Plurality of 
Worlds. We are taken back in one breath to a point before 
the beginning of things — avant la natssance du monde — and on 
in to the destined end when the earth will-be too small for 

e millions of its past population who are to be recalled 
from the dust, having “corporeal frames” and only fitted for 
a “material world,” in addition to the thousand millions or so 
who may be taken as its existing tenants. “Where then,” we are 
asked with much pertinency, “are they to go?” Where, indeed, 
echoes Mr. Westticld, “if not to some planet whose inhabit- 
ants have ceased to exist, or to planets, either in our own or other 

stems, which have been in a state of preparation for the recep- 
tion of intellectual life?” For his part, he is satisfied that “eve 
portion of the universe will be visited at will by the as Bes 4 
and be successively their abode,” they being “ permitted to fly 
like lightning from one world to another.” Meanwhile, pending that 
rapid and agreeable mode of aérostation, we must be content with 
such results as Mr. Westfield’s preliminary trips of imagination have 
brought back from the depths of universal space. And. first, we are 
shown the universe itself in process of formation. The nebular 
theory of the origin of matter fails, indeed, somehow to satisfy 
him, as it will possibly bring scarcely greater satisfaction to the 
reader who is introduced to it in its present form :— 


Now it is proposed, by the supporters of the nebular h esis, that the 
entire universe, in the beginning, was l of this nebulous matter, and 
that in accordance with a great law of nature one particle attracted another, 
which became a centre for condensation, which, by increasing in size, became 
a sun, or central orb of condensations of a similar character, which formed 
the planets. 

But this implies, from the beginning of creation, a “ globular form,” 
whereas the “ earth,” we are expressly told, was “without form.” 
Besides, how are the planets to be got in, because, “in any nebulous 
mass, however great, the only point of condensation ’and attrac- 
tion being, by the law of gravitation, at the centre,” the whole 
must have condensed into one mass, “ there could not have been a 
se centre for and satellite.” Mr. 

estfield is pre with an hypothesis which di at once of 
the “ two fires which be has thus placed 


_ Let us, then, assume that the nebular hypothesis is correct, so far as the 
original creation of matter is concerned, and that the consolidation com- 
at a point occupying the centre of the nebule. Now there can be no 

doubt that, simultaneously with the creation of matter, God instituted all 
the laws that were to govern it; and, that being the case, particles when 
brought together would exercise their chemical affinity for each other. This, 
as is well known, cannot take place without the evolution of heat ; this heat, 
as farther condensation went on, would become greater and greater, and 
would ultimately develop itself as fire—there can be little doubt—and so 
continue until the whole nebulous mass had condensed; after which time 
the exterior would ually become cool and solid. In this condition it 
may have remained for ages, its surface becoming more and more cool and 
hard, but nevertheless ayer within itself its predestined destruction. We 
can readily conceive that, with the raging fires, chemical unions and decom- 
itions, that explosive gases were generated on an alarming scale, and 

entombed and compressed were groaning for liberation. 

At length the time for the grand phenomena arrives, and with a burst 
that reverberates almost to infinitude the ponderous mass is shattered, and 
the formless lumps are hurled into their + inted places. We say formless, 
as there can be no doubt that the crust which composed the enormous globe, 
on being broken up, would assume every fantastic shape, without any form 
in particular—in short, no more nor less than formless—and in this condition 
would gradually cool; and we may suppose that this was the state of our 
earth at the commencement of the first day, submerged beneath the waters 

luced upon its surface by the condensing of the vapours, arising from the 
tinued union of the oxygen and hydrogen, during the enormous 
combustion of the elements. 


We have only to imagine a kind of gigantic Catherine-w Te- 
volving like the scholastic chimera, i vacuo, flying pin a 
sudden “ with a burst that reverberates almost to infinitude,” and 
the “ form'ess lumps being hurled into their appointed places ” to 
gyrate and burst again on their own account, as planets, satellites, 
comets, and the lesser varieties of celestial fireworks. Nothing more 
is needed for the illustration of this branch of Universal Science 
than Cremorne expanded to a scale commensurate with our philo- 
sopher’s conception of his subject. Having now got our globe, 
with a “hard, indurated crust, which pi: Hs the fiery mass,” 
“submerged beneath the waters,” the next step is to see it 
“covered with stratified and sedimentary rocks of an entirely 
different character, which must have been produced by the con- 
tinued action of the waters, which detaching the substance of the 
rocks in the form of a fine powder, was deposited at the botto 

and so became stratified and hardened.” After these primey: 

wonders, it is of less moment to astonish the public with revelations 
of the fossil “animaleula” which have built up beds of earth, 
“with footprints on the sands, and the ripples of the water on the 
now indurated beech,” The origin of light, however, is a case for 


the exercise, on a fitting scale, of a genius which will leave 
nothing in Universal Science without elucidation :— 

Noting how wos roduced, but this passage (Gen. 
i. 2,3) would almost induce us to believe that it originated in some manner 
from the waters ; how, it is impossible to say. Perhaps from some electric 


The loftiest genius is habitually the most compassionate to the 
weakness of the ignorant. And it is comforting accordingly to find a 
little pity spared for the unhappy Greek philosophers who, “however 
abstruse and inventive their theories Fagor were, and unaccom- 
panied by that which so pre-eminently distinguishes our times— 
experimental research—still they were very searching inquirers into 
the secrets of nature,” and “ by a bold kind of speculative philoso- 
phy they often arrived at a ion of the truth, which in later 
times has been extenuated and proven.” It is the peculiar a 4 
the present age to give birth to thinkers of a different order fi 
that merely “abstruse and inventive class.” Our modern theorists, 
by a higher flight of that “bold kind of speculative philosophy,” - 
succeed in soaring on the wings of vanity and self-sufficiency into 
the realms of infinite nonsense. To this spirit it is that we owe 
productions of the stamp of Westfield on Universal Science. A 
more silly, vain, and egotistical book it has never been our lot to 
notice. 


BERJEAU’S HISTORY OF THE CROSS.* 


Noe G more complete in its way has ever fallen under our 
notice than this reproduction in facsimile, by Mr. Berjeau, of 
the Block-book of 1 48 3, as ig Wy John Veldener, containing 
the medizval Legend of the Cross. Not only have the sixty-four 
abominably rude and ugly wood-cuts of the original edition been 
most faithfully copied, but the very paper on which the impres- 
sions have been taken has been manufactured specially for the 
purpose. It is a coarse, thick, whitey-brown paper, which looks 
much more fit for wrapping up a grocer’s parcels than for use in 
the printing-press. We have no doubt that, in colour and texture, 
it is an exact imitation of the original egceey Bie sr. indeed, 
the watermarks, which do not seem to have been followed in this 
clever reproduction. We are not quite sure what the exact 

rocess is by which the text and engravings of this Block- 

k have been copied in facsimile; but we suppose that they 

are xylographed. Anyhow, the result is surprising, and bears 
evident marks of a literal fidelity which is scarcely ever attained 
except by photography. Having said this much in praise of the 
accuracy of Mr. jeau’s reproduction, we must record our 
doubts whether this clumsy Block-book was worth the trouble of 
republishing. Certainly the engravings do not deserve considera- 
tion in respect of artistic merit, for they are more hideous than 
any words of ours can express. Again and again must we express 
our astonishment that such caricatures of drawing as the usual 
block-book illustrations could have been tolerated in an age when 
the exquisite art of the miniaturist, or illuminator, was not yet 
extinct. We can make every allowance for the difficulties of the 
new process; and we take Intu account the fact that the block- 
books were, by comparison, so cheap that they were available for 
circulation among the unlettered classes. But still their publishers 
might, one would think, have aimed at some beauty of form and 
ex = hand, is only fair to allow 
earlier otography, e were strangely tolerant o 
iepeatictieas of the process. Pitas quite worth while to look at a 

hotographic Pee ten or twelve years old — or, rather, at the 
aded wreck of what was su at the time to be a likeness— 
in order to see what ly of the human countenance was 
once considered a satisfactory portraiture. We have no objec- 
tion to the reproduction of a block-book engraving as a 
specimen of the extreme deformity of the first essays in xylo- 
graphy, but we are surprised that it should be a paying speculation 
to publish a complete series of such engravings as are contained in 
the volume now before us. For the enthusiastic antiquaries who 
alone would appreciate these woodcuts must, after all, be a very 
limited class ; nor can the reproduction of a block-book be su 
posed to have any of that haga importance which belongs, for 
example, to a facsimile of the early editions of Shakspeare. Sti 
we do not deny that so exact an imitation as this is of an origi 
block-book is very curious in its way; and the possessors of Mr, 
Berjeau’s volume may enjoy the conviction that their copies do 
not vary a hair’s-breadth from the text and pictures of the three 
specimens of the original edition which are known to exist. The 
other copies known to bibliographers, besides that used by Mr. 
Berjeau, are one in the Ro ibrary at Brussels, and one in 
Mr. Schinkel’s collection at the Hague. 

The editor’s introduction deals more ly with the ridi- 
culous Legend of the Holy Cross, which is here illustra: 
than with the book itself in its artistic and t phi 

t. He tells us, however, that it can be proved, by internal 
evidence, that the present Dutch book, which is in quarto, was 
worked off from the same blocks that were used by Veldener for an 
earlier folio edition, in Latin, of the Historia Sanctae Crucis, But 


Text and Engravings by J. Pur Berjont. London: Stewart. 1863, 


with the bp adherents of Lindley gem f would be to leave 
him in b possession of the conclusion with which he dismisses 
the rival disputants upon the atomic theory :— 
phenomena with which we are unacquainted, but which might have encire 
the watery globe as a luminous band. There is something “— about 
this also, inasmuch as no account this light, 
after the introduction of the light the sun and moon. May we be 
allowed to suggest that it never was entirely withdrawn, and that the re- : 
| maining vestiges may be traced in part to the beautiful aurora which more 
| northern nations are constantly privileged to witness. 
| 
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of that folio edition no example remains. The ordinary bibli ity of the Holy Cross; an he to trace the recent 
phers, indeed, tell us that Mr. Weigel, the Leipzig of that piece ot the ht from the Crusades 
possesses u single leaf of this work. But Mr. Berjeau had an op- | by Lewis IX., which disappeared from the Sainte Chapelle at the 


of ining it, and found that it belonged more 
‘nut correspond to those of the Dutch edition which is now re- 
sang 3 whi is clear from the were worked off 
blocks that had been sawn into a quarto form after havi 
been first used for a folio page. From these indications it is 
that the lost Historia Crucis was composed of eleven folio leaves, 
inted on one side only of the paper. Exactly the same thi 
seat in the case of the Speculum Humane Salvationis, which 
was the first reprint for which the antiquarian world had to thank 
Mr. Berjeau’s enterprise and diligence. Of Veldener himself the 


. Holtrop’s recent work, the Monuments 
Y des Pays-Bas, which, we fear, is but little known 


in this country. He somes, however, the conclusion of 
that bibliographer that Veldener, though usually considered a 
Hollander, was really born at Wurtzburg. However, he never 
printed at Cologne, as some have sup , and so is properly 
reckoned among the frpographical worthies of the Low Countries. 
MM. a ge asserts this Veldener “ printed, or perha only 
euppli the types for, several of the books ascribed to Caxton.” 
this, however, he offers no evidence, and the alleged facts are 
not even mentioned by Mr. Blades in his excellent Life of the first 
lish printer. It is a curious proof how little connexion there 

is between persons who prosecute the same studies that our editor 
does not seem ever to have heard of Mr. Blades’ labours. As before, 
in the case of the m, 80 with this Historia Crucis, it seems 
probable that Veldener procured his woodcuts from the Brethren 
of Common who to ot block of 
religious pictures, to whom. ‘ore, perhaps may be assigned 
the credit of engraving these hideous of mand 
The colophon of this edition tells us that it was printed at Culen- 

in the year 148 5: 

The Legend of the is in itself one of the most curious and 
most absurd fables of the middle ages. It is here told to the eye 
in sixty-four plates, each of which has a quaternion of rhymes, 
in Dutch, explaining the picture. The text is se ly printed in 
and legible type, for the benefit of those who could not easily 
decipher the contracted original ; and each stanza is illustrated by 
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mgue ; from which, in time, grew three trees, which flourished 
nd, showing an extraordi want o i owledge. 
The Tecaitiie arrived at “Sion,” murmur at the bitter vent 
the waters; whereupon Moses, at an angel’s bidding, cuts down 
the —_ and heals the stream by throwing them in. He is next 
commarided to draw them out, and plant them again “in Moab,” 
where they grew undisturbed till the time of David. David 
is warned by an angel to fetch the trees to Jerusalem, and on 
his way back in triumph, many miracles are wrought by the three 
which are er gs engravings under the form of three 

slender lances with tufts at the end. He plants them in his own 
garden ; and, one might, the three stems coalesce into a single 
goodly tree. David builds a wall round it, and hangs a chain of 


sapphires on the branches. But Solomon cuts the tree down for 
use in the Temple building. All is vain; for the nters can 
never cut the timber to the right length, so that the beam is, at 


last, in despair left out of the wall. A girl, sitting heedlessly 
upon it, is set on fire; and a Sibyl comes to it with a pro hecy 
that hereafter it will form the material of the Redeemer’s Cross. 
At last it is laid down as a bridge across a stream ; but the Queen 
of Sheba, on her arrival, declines to over it, and fords the 
brook, which is knee-deep, while she chides Solomon for permitting 
the sacrilege. The king obeys her, and places the beam over the 
gate of the Temple; whence, however, a king called Abias agai 
removes it, and it is buried in the earth and orgotten. The Bool 
of Bethesda is afterwards dug on the spot, and the beam rises 
miraculously to the surface at our Saviour’s bidding. His Cross is 
now made of this very timber; and, after the crucifixion, it is 
buried by the priests in the earth. The continuation of the 1 

‘and 


him to discover the 
Cross; and then foll untatelligibl 
; and then follows 2 preposterous and unintelligible sto: 
worshipping these relics. It may be doubted whether this rubbish 
was worth such careful illustration as Mr. Berjeau has given to it. 


He reminds us that some of the very earliest remains of English art 
are the oy Sere of the pictorial representation of this legend in a 
chapel at Stratford-upon-Avyon, where there was a guild or frater- 


time of the French Revolution :— 
Tt was found (he says) two or three country 
lass in the neighbo of Dijon, who was in the it of cutting chips 
from it with her knife, for distribution among her friends. A pious curate 
took the relic from her and carried it to the Bishop of Dijon, who 
deposited it in the treasury of the cathedral, where it is now to be seen. 
Whether it be true, as M. Berjeau asserts, that this block-book 
especially to the early Rosicrucians, we are unable’ to an 
inion. With the enthusiasm of an adept he declares that 
vings are “the most ted 
ive to the mysteries of philosophi Tee : 
“the initiated ” will toad much that is unintelligible to the 
profane. We content ourselves with inviting to these —_ 
woodcuts the attention of “the members of the craft,” as Mr. 


ago in the of a 
ut 


Berjeau calls them. We hope that the curiosity of “philosophical 
Freemasons” will be rewarded by the esoterio meaning of these 
frightful pictures. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS—NEW OPERAS.* 

eer virtue is like virtue in general—laudatur et alget. 

Mr. Wallace, in his Desert Flower, has supplied an illus- 
tration of the truth of this statement for which critics ought 
to be thankful. The opera in question is written with the 
marked intention that, in this case at any rate, -virtue shall 
not be its own — reward. The ablest of English dramatic 
composers has e up his mind that there is nothing for 
it but to consult the shallow taste of the day, inasmuch as it is 
this shallow taste alone that pays. English composers are, in fact, 
sold in bondage to the “stars” and the shops. As men requiring 
food and raiment for themselves and their famailies, and having a 
certain position in the world to maintain, they must make a living 
by their works. They may write what they please for their own 
private gratification, but, having pleased themselves, they must also 
write what will sell. The painful experience of the past has 
shown them that there is little market for anything that will add 
to their ee as musicians, or that they could spend their 
best thoughts in elaborating. Quartets, sonatas, and symphonies 
are things in their kind, but the have no tendency to pay a 
man’s or his butcher's bi It is the 

wing-room ballad, or some flaring ut 

Prince of Wales, or a showy but easy for. 
ladies receiving finishing that sells by the thousand— 
nay, the ten thousand copies, And who can blame the “stars” 
or the publishers for their proceedings in the matter? A man 
must live. Rem; modo, rem—this is the motto of 


quocunque 
singer and music-seller alike, and will be to the end of the 
chapter. Was it otherwise, do we think, in the days of sg 
or Beethoven, or Mara, or Cuzzoni? Singing is a profession an 


music-selling is a trade; that is, we age itimate means of 
making money. A prima donna sings for money. She may love 
t she does not 


applause, and love it dearly, for its own sake; 
undertake singing as her occupation for the sake of the applause— 
she takes to it for its pay. She, too, needs a house to live in, and 
must eat and drink, and often & family, perhaps a father or 
mother, to support by her earni Her voice is her stock-in-trade, 
and of course she laysit out to the best advantage, and offers for sale 
what people will buy; and she is no more to be blamed than the 
linendraper who sells the or tasteless patterns that his cus- 
tomers require. So, too, with the shops. A publisher probably 
have secretly a sovereign contempt for his own wares, and Sangh 
at the tricks of the trade he follows; but his object is not 
criticism, but cash. He does not want to educate the public, but 
to make a good income. He may love ical music in the 
abstract, but in the concrete his heart is with a good balance at 
his banker’s. Of course, like other dealers, he sometimes under- 
lke Goutod's Finge? ‘Yet ast loag age its copiright for 

ays li ounod’s Faust et not ago its ight for 
Fngland was actually hawked about among the London 
publishing houses for almost a nominal and refused. It is 
the purchasing public that is really to blame for the low standard 
of ish composition. Wri i and composers cater for 
the public taste as it exists; and until ne? pow intelligence is 
different from what it now is, composers write, and singers 
will sing, and publist:ers will print just that same species of opera 
that is now in vogue, and of which the Desert Flower is a charac- 
teristic specimen. 

The examination of the pianoforte score of this newest of 
English operas confirms the opinion already in these 
columns as to its merits. It is a set of rather pretty ballads, as 
like hundreds of others as the sermons that may be heard any 
Sunday in an ordinary London church are like their pre- 
decessors—the whole interspersed with a few concerted and 


* 1. The Desert Flower. Written by Messrs. 
Harris and Williams; the Lyrical portion by T. J. Williams. sg ted 

2. Jessie Lea. An di Camera. Written by J. Oxenford ; composed 
by A. Mactarren, Cramer & Co. 

Richard Ceur de Lion. Cantata. Written by J.Oxenford; composed 

35. Benedict. London Chappell & Co. 


| 
z ae r gives us fewer particulars than we could ha re- 
hie 
: raph 
ce : Golden Legend in English, and a French manuscript of the thirteenth 
| century preserved in the British Museum. Besides these aids to 
ies the understanding of the subject, we have spirited translations 
of the Dutch verses into English and French rhymed stanzas. 
d Without these helps, we defy any one unacquainted with this 
ludicrous legend to head tail the subjects 
pas = grotesque engravings. sto gins with the mission of Se 
fo the gates af Paradiso to the ol ofthe tre of mercy for 
: his father Adam, who was sick to death. Arrived there, Seth 
; obtains from the Archangel three seeds to plant on Adam’s grave, 
<a from one of which was to grow the tree of the Cross. Accord- 
| 
= 
= — XUM 


| 
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preceded by a collection of tunes, 
very much sone but technically termed an over- 
ture. Yet in this very overture is a ent which 
shows what Mr. Wallace can do, and reminds us of what he has 
done. In its first page occurs a lengthened phrase for the hauthoy, 
full of plaintive grace, ~— charming in its simplicity and dreamy 
melancholy. In an “Indian chorus and march,” again, is a pas- 
sage which shows the com ’s ingenuity in a striking light. 
He has given us two bars of melody — unluckily, rather bald and 
poor in themselves — repeated eighteen times in succession, with 
an ever-varying bass. e effect is hardly worth the pains taken, 
but the device only adds to one’s regret that so clever a writer 
should waste his gifts on a ridiculous libretto, for the glorifica- 
tion of one or two singers, and for the gratification of those 
whose judgment he mnst despise. A solo which he has devised 
for the display of Miss Pyne’s a. as a vocal acrobat pushes 
hardly be passed. This solo occurs 
in an “ Indian chorus and ballet,” where Oanita, the prima donna, 
suddenly pulls =p, after a perilous jump to the very top of her 
i <7 atigued with the effort. While the Taal takes 
the chorus sings a few bars about “living freely like the 

ocean wind.” Oanita then, having recovered her energies, pre- 
ceeds to fire off a series of volleys of arpeggios and chromaties, 

e 


six lines of music-paper, to profoundly e 


sive monosyllable “Ah!” 

, the chorus comes in with another dozen and the 
ere is concluded. Can anything be conceived more utterly 
udicrous than the whole exhibition? An Indian Princess ad- 
Heeger rota or with smiles, to the foot-lights, faces the admir- 
ing audience, and pours forth this tremendous fusillade, while the 
attendant chorus stands by in the profoundest silence. If the 
notes themselves were as appropriate and pleasing as they are 
inappropriate and ugly, no living English si could sing 
them with that perfect smoothness and absence of jerking 
and pumping without which all florid singing is detest- 
able. Let us trust that this is Mr. Wallace’s last achieve- 
ment in the tight-rope school of composition, and that, when 
next he writes an opera, he will first of all secure a tolerable 


libretto, and in the next place will remember that the composer |. 


of Lurline was born for something better than to minister to a 
singer’s love of encores. Yet the Desert Flower was performed 
about thirty times in succession. That it has been profitable to 
the Covent Garden management no one can eo The 
nightly repetition was owing to that very cause w exerts the 
most — influence on the English operatic school. These 
Covent operas cost such to produce that 
is impossible to encourage com y bringing out many 
them; and at the same time oe compel a manager to consult 
the tastes of the uncultivated mob, and not those of the cultivated 
minority. The rent of the theatre alone is a heavy item, and its 
attendant expenses are proportionate, while its very size requires 
that evi ing shall be put upon the stage upon a vast 
scale. en there must he a orchestra — some 
seventy or eighty players at least. en all this is done, 
where are the singers? How many English vocalists can fill 
Covent Garden without a violent strain on their voices, and how 
many can do it even with their utmost strength of lungs? Of 
those who do thus succeed, is there one who does not sacrifice all 
those delicacies of execution without which, let it be again and 
again repeated, cultivated amateurs will not os an English 

era? If our composers are to have fair play, there is one con- 
dition of success without which all plans will inevitably fail. 
They must work for a small theatre, and the perfection of the 
music, and not the splendours of the spectacle, must be the great 
attraction. Splendour of spectacle cannot be combined with 
musical eee except at an outlay which can by no possibility 
be repai 


Mr. German Reed’s successful essay at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, with his Opera di Camera Jessie Lea, me in its smaller 
way, to confirm thé opinion thus expressed. Here is a really 
pretty and pleasant operetta, produced by a composer whose repu- 
tation as a musician has hitherto rested on his learning and 
technical skill rather than on his imagination or gift of tune. His 
libretto, for which he is indebted to Mr. Oxenford, is happily 
adapted to his purpose, and presents abundance of those situa- 
tions which a good composer knows how to turn to ac- 
count. The whole work is one piece—save, perhaps, a 
ballad or two thrust in as a concession to the dominant 
fashion —and, with the ry ye of the published overture, 
which is dry and poor, is full of tune and movement. The duet, 
“ Silly youth,” and the trio, “ Now the draught of love,” are really 
excellent sesteene of comic dramatic music, and, like the rest of 
the opera, from all vulgarity. Of the single pieces, the cleverest 
is the eiRsy'® “Ts any merry damsel here? ”—a somewhat elaborate 
song, which, were the subject a grave one, would be termed a soena. 
The ballad, “Were youthful joys,” though a little too much after 
the established is better than the majority of such slight 
affairs, being plaintive without being mawkish. Altogether, 
although there is nothing strikingly original in his new styla, Me 
Macfarren has succeeded in producing a very pleasing little 

Mr. Benedict’s Coeur de Lion, the excellent libretto of which is 
also written by Mr. Oxenford, is the only remaining work of 
importance which the publishing season has yet produced. It is 
a careful and well-planned can and not without portions of 
decided character and beauty. 


which is some- 
what mechanical in subject and uently unin 
though worked out with Mr. Benedict’s taal finency. Then 
comes a pleasing chorus in a good style, leading up to the romance 
“ A hun years ago,” the most original and piquant melody 
in the cantata, interwoven with another chorus i 
elegant and refined. Of the scena that follows, “Gentle Shade, 
the opening movement is delightful and expressive, and one of 
Mr. ct’s best songs; but then comes the baleful influence of 
the “star.” Suddenly, without the faintest shadow of a reason, 
away dashes the singer into a headlong cudenca, as she 


ment, the best, always excepting the overture, 


Altogether, Cour de Lion is entitled to be regarded as a very fair 
success, 


second volume of Dr. Dudik’s * History of Moravia extends 

from the year 906 s.D. to the year 1125, during which the 
country was the prey of all the neighbouring Powers, one after the 
other. For years it was in the hands of the Magyars; for the 
next it was subject to ag we Maer for twenty years it was 


was finally decided in a sense favourable to Rome about the time 
of the first Crusade. The history is continued for a few years 
later, till the death of Wladislav the First. 
Barth’s Chronicle of the Hohenzollerns + is interesting, as being 
the first attempt which has been made, at all events in later times, to 
ive a complete view of the history of adistrict which has given a 
e of sovereigns to one of the great Powers. his- 
tory is very complete, and consequently very intricate; for the 
South-Western parts of Germany suffered more perhaps than any 
intermarriages or other family arrangements of the petty nobility that 
ruled them. It gives the author, however, the sequently of 
collecting a good of valuable information concerning the social 
condition of the people in those countries at various epochs, espe- 
cially during the last three centuries. The work is continued from 
the earliest period down to the year 1850, and closes with the 
formal document by which the Prince of Hohenzollern resigned his 
dominions into the hands of the King of Prussia, on the ground 
of the impossibility of governing small countries in revolutionary 


times. 

The Life of St. Fidelis of Si ingen t is not a work 
thet will be extensively consulted by Englishmen, for he is quite a 
modern saint of no historical importance. But, as a specimen of 
a literature which is abundant in the South of Germany, it 
deserves a passing notice. St. Fidelis is the holy name of one 
the sixteenth century. He was brought up to the bar, but, after 

ctising for some time, he took a serious turn and became a 
Capucin monk. There was nothing very remarkable in his life 
e Grisons, in the year 1620, 
to convert the Protestants, were in some strength there. At 
first he met with some success; but after a time the counter- 
efforts of the Reformed were too strong for him, and the 
Saint found himself ing to empty chairs. Nobody would 
come to church to hear his sermons. His remedy for this afflic- 
tion, to which preachers are occasionally liable, was prompt and 
—— He immediately recommended the Bishop to drive 
all the Reformed preachers out of the country, and to compel all 
people—men, women, and children—under pain of a 
ment, to attend his sermons, which were to be on all ys and 
Saints’-days, and on one day in the week besides. It was just at 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, and strong measures were 
in ion; and so the Bishop immediately issued a decree in 
with the Saint’s recommendations. But this 
of e sermon was too much for the patience of the people; 
and accordingly, the first time the Saint preached to them under 


the new law, the unwilling audience gave vent to their feelings 


* Mihren’s Allgemeine Geschichte. Von Dr. B. Dudik. Band. 
Brinn: Gastl. London: Williams & Norgate. 13863. 

+ Hohenzollernsche Chronik, oder Geschichte und Sage der hohenzollern- 
schen Lande. Von J. Barth. Sigmaringen: Tappen. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1863. 

Der heilige Fidelis von Von J.A. Zimmermann. Inns- 
London : ‘Willams & Norgata: 1863, 


first half is, in our judg~ | bruck 


| 


a course, as | aware as we are | | passage 18 & 
monstrosity, and is doubtless as much ashamed of the rattling 
allegro that follows as the severest critic could desire. Of the 
rest of the music, the best parts, to our judgment, are Blondel’s 

get. 

ght 

ight 

the 

shall 

atic 

for 

is 

act, again a Bohemian principality under Bretislav, whose dynas 

continued to reign of the period embraced fy thes 
volume. It was a critical period in the history of Moravia, and 
pana of the Slavonic race, for it was the period in which the 
oravians, under the guidance of Bretislavy and his successors, 
preferred to cast in their lot with Germany rather than to be 
absorbed in the nationality of their aggressive Polish neighbours. 
As in the present day, the contest was in a great measure invested 
with the guise of a religious dispute. The retention or abolition 

nm of the Sclavonic was contested with and 
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by beating his brains out. The author gives, with much 
devotion, a list of the miracles performed by this glorious 
martyr.. They are of what may be called the minor class of 
miracles; that is to say, they are events in no way wonderful in 
themselves, but vg wonderful if performed, as alleged, by the 


oe of the reputed wonder-worker. They are mostly cures, and 
ose not of a very recondite character. The Saint—or, rather, his 
telics—appear to have applied themselves mainly to lessening the 


minor ills of human life, such as toothache, headache, stomachache, 
and the like. It is noteworthy that none of them are stated to have 
been performed during his life. Modern miracles seem to take this 
form by preference, as it does not involve a recognition of the truth 
of the miracle on the part of the person who works it. However, 
the important point was that the miracles were quite abundant 
enough, and the witnesses quite positive enough, to enable the 
saccneding tnd canonize him in due 
orm. 


Dr. von Weber, the indefatigable Director of the Archives at 
Dresden, has already given to the world valuable testimony of the 
extent of his researches among the treasures that are concealed 
there. He has the happy talent—not a very common one in 
Germany—of combining a full proportion of the national industry 
with a lively style; and the result of his labours among the 
archives of Dresden is consequently more readable than is the 
case with such compilations in general. The Life of Marshal 
Saxe *, which he has just published, is a favourable specimen of 
his powers. It has little about it that a biographer of an ordinary 
stamp would value. There are few reflections, little general history, 
and scarcely an attempt to analyse the conduct of his hero in re- 

+ to the more important transactions of his life. There is no 
strategy, and very little politics. But there is a very vivid picture 
of Marshal Saxe, made up of letters, and memoirs, and gossip 
without end. From the first to the last the biography is 
almost completely woven together of the anecdotes that the 
Director has contrived to sift out of the correspondence of the 
Prince. Among other characters with whom Maurice came in 
contact was Edward the a few 
pages, ially interesting to an ishman, describing his pro- 
whan be vel the order to withdraw from Parks in 
conformity with the stipulations of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
There is no great method in the work ; but any very strict arrange- 
ment was almost incompatible with the gossiping style which the 
heterogeneous character of the author’s materials rendered neces- 
sary. The book is all the more valuable that the author takes 
every opportunity of letting his authorities speak for themselves, 
and takes no pains to exalt his own office of compiler. 

Judaism a Strangers + is a curious book. Its reasoning is 
very similar to that which may be found in Coningsby or Tancred, 
only that it is written from exactly the opposite point of view. 
It is a full acknowledgment of the supremacy to which the 
children of Israel are gradually attaining, only in a tone not of 
national complaisance, but of Gentile terror. In the author's view, 
the Jews are becoming masters of the world, absorbing its gold, 
and converting it to their religion—at least in its simpler essence 
of pure Theism—and this is owing to the weak compliances 
of modern Governments in giving them me rights with the 
Christians. He proceeds to prove that the Jews have no right to 
such a status, for they are different in every point of view. They 
are of a different race, eat different food, and have bodies differ- 
ently shaped. Into this delicate question the author goes at some 
length ; and he proves to his own satisfaction that, anatomically 
speaking, a Jew is a white nigger, only that he is destitute of the 
negro’s muscular power. He then fastens upon the Jew’s dress, 
and picks that to pieces; and he accuses him of seplaving wn 
meta a errors in the arrangement of his clothes. ‘The Chris- 
tian, believing it to be his duty to sanctify his body, is always 
a bit of a dandy—in Germany at least; whereas the Jew, 
looking upon his body as nothing but o pee to hang his soul on 
while it is on earth, is a sloven. e same negligence is 
displayed by the Jew in his pronunciation o erman, 
which it appears he never can articulate with perfect ease ; 
and his heaviest crime of all is that he never wears his hat 
—which, according to our author, is the symbol of freedom— 
straight up in ee gry manner upon his brow, but always lets it 
drop upon the of his head. For these and for many other 
reasons, the Christians ought to form a close union among them- 
selves to defeat the insidious efforts of this d ed race to attain 
to universal dominion. The oddest thing of all is that this effusion 
is age from a Geselischaft’s Lexicon, in which it is pre- 
sumable that the writer had collaborateurs who did not object to 
making their literary appearance in his company. 

The Castles, Cloisters, and Churches of Baden and the Palatinate t 
is a collection written in a popular style, and issued in a cheap 
form, partly of legends, partly of historical anecdotes concerning 
various places of interest in those countries. As an amusing guide- 
book for tourists who may be travelling through the country, it 
seems to be well calculated for its purpose. It is coming ou 
however, in numbers which, after the Beeman fashion, begin an 


end in the middle of a sentence; and in that form it is not likely 
to recommend itself to English tastes. 

Mendelssohn's lettere between the years 1833 and 1847 * have 
been published by his brothers. They are only a selection from 
the correspondence that exists; for the editors have shown a con- 
sideration for the living, unhappily rare at the present day, by 


reserving those that we t wound any one who is still alive. The 
letters that are published give a rey agreeable picture of the 
heartiness and simplicity which marked the character of the great 


composer, They are of course chiefly occupied with matter re- 
lating to his art, for little else seems to have found room in his 
thoughts. But though they deal much with the musical gossip 
and tittle-tattle of the circle in which he lived, and the conduct 
persons with whom his vocation brought him in contact, there is 
no trace of the irritability and taste for quarrelling for which 
musicians are hardly less famous than poets. Nor is there any 
vestige of discontent at the narrowness of means with which he 
often had to contend. The letters are frank, cheerful, and genial; but 
the great charm about them is, that they are wholly exempt from 
those offences against good taste into which the geniality of his 
countrymen is too apt to fall. Most of them were written from 
Leipsic, some few during occasional excursions into Switzerland, 
and one or two from England. He was very well satisfied with 
his reception in England, and with the manner in which his works 
were rendered. He describes the performance of the Elijah at Bir- 
mingham, in 1846, in terms of perfect enthusiasm, and relates that 
he was very nearly so overcome by the manner in which Staudigl 
sang the last aria, that he could not conduct properly, though it 
was his own music to which he was listening. After the 
formance in London, Prince Albert wrote a kind of testimonial 
in the libretto he had been using, and sent it to Mendelssohn. It 
is both curious and characteristic :— 

To the noble artist who, surrounded by the Baal-service of false art, has 
been able, by genius and study, loyally to maintain the service of true art, 
like another Elias, and, after the noise of senseless note-trifling (Ténegetin- 
del), to accustom our ears to the pure music of imitative feeling and 
harmony—to the great master, in thankful remembrance, 

Buckingham Palace. ALBERT. 
Among other curious letters is one to a friend in Paris, onary | 
point-blank to authorize him to make any presents to the musi 
critics, stating that he had steadily adhered through life to the 
rule of never purchasing favourable criticism. Another letter 
early in the ccoapendiiien, written to Moscheles, is worth 
quoting, as showing his feeling as to the merits of much that passed 

or great musical excellence at that period :— 


Do you believe that I did not hear —— because she is not pretty, or because 


she wears such enormous sleeves? ‘That is not the d, though un- 
doubtedly there are certain faces which never can belong to artists, and 
which affect me like so much ice, so that I almost freeze at the mere sight of 


them. But why should I go and hear, for the thirtieth time, this or that 
variation upon Herz? It gives me less pleasure than rope-dancing or tum- 
bling, for with these, at least, one has the barbaric pleasure of fearing that 
they will break their necks, and seeing that they have not done it yet ; but 
the pianoforte players do not even venture their lives, but only our ears. 
Sadducees and Pharisees +, by Abraham Geiger, is a discussion of 
the relative cep of these two sects from a Jewish pen. Ac- 
cording to this author, the Sadducees were not the destructives, 
the Voltairians of their time, as is commonly held. Their 
position was exactly the reverse. The Sadducees were the great 
conservatives, the great sacerdotalists of the later Jewish Church. 
They were the aristocratic party, haters of innovation, and layi 
little store by the rights or importance of the people who s 
outside the narrow bounds of the priestly caste. “Phe Pharisees, 
on the contrary, represented the cause of the people. They were 
hostile to the priesthood, and only abstained from preaching a 
perfect equality between priests and people from a fear of 1 
influence tage. too directly in opposition to the precepts a 
the law. ith opinions so strongly in contrast to those generally 
held, it is, of course, not surprising that the author should lay 
down that our Saviour took his stand upon Pharisaism, and onl 
differed from the Pharisees in that they did not act up to their 
own principles, and were not quite such good Pharisees as he was. 
He and the early Jewish Christians upheld the law rigidly— 
saderdotalism only excepted; but their teaching was overborne 
by the Gentile Christians, who succeeded in procuring that 
e Jewish Law should be pronounced obsolete, and were 
obliged to invent the mystical doctrine of the perfect sacrifice in 
order to reconcile that abolition with the Old Testament. The 
positions of the author are illustrated and enforced to a con- 
rv extent by references to Jewish dogmatic and historical 
8. 


The Results of my Journey to Habesch t is the production of Dr. 
A. E. Brehm, the Director of the Zoological Gardens at Hamburg, 
who accompanied the Duke of he as a scienti 
observer in an Abyssinian expedition. This book gives the results 
of his observations, The field of his research consisted of the 
Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea, and the country in the interior 
up to the nearest mountains. The book contains the facts 
he was able to collect concerning mammals and birds in those 


* Moritz Graf von Sachsen, Marschall von Frankreich. Von Dr. K. von 
Weber. Leipzig : Tauchnitz. London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 
+ Das Judenthum in der Fremde, Von B. Bauer. Berlin: Heinicke. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
Die Burgen, Kléster, Kirchen, und Kapellen Badens und der Pfalz. Von 
ave Bayer. Lohr: 


Geiger. London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 


* Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847, von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Leipzig? Mendelssohn. 1863. 
+ Sadduciier und Pharisiier. Von A. Geiger. Breslau: Skutzel. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
Ergebnisse meiner Reise nach Habesch. Von Dr. A. Brehm. Hamburg: 
London; Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
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countries. No reference is made in this work to Egypt, but further 
contributions to science in regard to that country are promised at 

some future time. The observations are, of course, of a minute 
technical character, which will not furnish amusing reading to the 
general public, but are all the more useful to those whose studies 

A work upon the Republic of Chili*, by i fr the purpose of 
emigrant, appears to. have written chiefly for the 
inducing his conntey el not to imitate his example, large 
branch of the great stream of German emigration appears in recent 
years to have been directed towards Chili; and many, as in other 
emigrations, belong to the cultivated classes, who are least able to 
face the hardships and difficulties of a new settlement. The author 
endeavours to persuade his countrymen that these new countries are 
not lands flowing with milk and honey, and that the golden dreams 
which many of them form will be rudely dispelled. His account 
is flattering neither to the country from which he has returned nor 
to the kind of ships which take emigrants there. German 
emigrants, no matter where the f are going, always seem to be 
the special prey of enterprising shipowners. 

Dr. Petzoldt has published a useful set of tables + containing a 
detailed account of the territorial growth or decline of the more 
important European States, and recording how and when each bit 
of territory was added or taken wy i valuable contribution to 
political knowledge on the eve of a Congress. In addition to an 
account of the mode and time of the transfer of each piece of land, 
there is given in another column a statement of its superficial 
extent, and of the number of its inhabitants at the present moment. 

The Political Dictionary ¢ of M. Maurice Block reached the 
end of its first volume, finishing the letter G. It is a valuable col- 
lection of statistical information, and if a judgment may be formed 
from the article upon Great Britain, which appears in the last 
number, it is written with accurate and complete knowledge of the 
subjects on which it treats. 


* Republik Chili. Von August Ernst. Berlin: Miser. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
Historisch isch-statistische Tabellen iiber Entstehung, Zu-, und 
A der vornehmsten Europiiischen Staaten. Ein Versuch von Dr. 
E. Petzoldt. Leipzig: Mager. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
Par M. Maurice Block. Paris: 
Lorenz. Leipzig: Dirr. illiams & Norgate. ~~ 
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